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Univerſity Education : 


3 „„ 
Explication and Amendment 
OF THE - 
STl1ATU EE 
WHICH, 


Under a Penalty Inſufficient and Huded, prohibits 

the Admiſſion of Scholars going from One Society 
to Another without the Leave of their reſpective 
Goyernors, or of their Chancellor, 


HUMBLY PROPOS'D 


To the Chancellor, Maſters, and Scholars of the 
UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, as a Means Neceſſ; 

to the Good Education of YOUTH in the ſaid 
UNIVERSITY ; 5 | 

- ON OCCASION 


Of the late Irregular Admiſſion of William Seaman, | 
Commoner of Hart-Hall, into Oriel College. 


By R. ND. D. Principal of Hart- Hall. „ 
Nolite Sinere per Vos Artes Liberales 
Recidere ad paucos : facite, ut Veſtra Auftoritas 
Mee Auctoritati fautrix adjutrixque ſit. 
Si nunquam avare Statui pretium Arti mee, 
Et eum eſſe quæſtum in animum induxi maxumum 
uam maxume Servirs Veſtris Commodis $ 
Sinite impetrare Me, Qui in Tutelam meam 
Studium ſuum, & ſe in Voſtram commiſit fidem, 
Ne eum circumventum inique, iniqui irrideant. 
| TER. HEC. 
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Printed for G. STRAHan, at the Golden- Bali 
over againſt the Royal-Exchange. 1726. 
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7 13 Tears fonce I firſt 
became a Member of This 
UNIVERSITY. I do not 
pretend to any Other Merit towards 
it, than to have always had a 
Zeal for its Service. I am not 
_ conſcious to Myſelf to have ſhewn 
This Zeal in a manner that can 
Juftly give any . Since J 


Have 


PREFACE. 


Hove had the Honour to Preſi 27 | 
over a Small Part of it, I have 
hben my Thoughts and Studies en- 
tirely to the Improvement of the 
Scholars which have ſucceſſively 
fallen under my Care; believing, 
that, whatever Sobriety or Learn- 
ing ſhould at any time be found in 
Any & octety, however inferior to 
Others in Number of Scholars, or 
Value of Endowment, the Mes: 
tage and Credit thereof would re- 


dound to the UNIVERSITY in gene- 


ral. And ] have been ſo far from 
Fearing that, by any Activity in 
the diſcharge of my Duty to T his 
Learned Body, I ſhould i incur their 
Diſpleaſure, that I have not Doubt- 
ed of their Protection. But, as I can- _ 
not RN f Skill that bears any Pro- 
- Pare - | 


PREFACE. 
Portion to my Induſtry, ſo neither 
can I ſay 1 have been ſo fortunate 
as to have met with Countenance 
equal to my Affection. For, whilſt 
F have been aiming to ſupply the 

Defects of a very ene Rule of 
Diſcipline in My Own Society, from 
the Experience I Have uid for many 
Tears in the Education of Youth; 
and from the many Excellent Sta- 
tutes in Other Societies of which I 
haue been a Dihgent Reader; I 
baue unaccountably fallen ky a 
Suſpicion reflecting upon Their 
Methods of Inſtitution, under pre- 
tence of Rectiſying my Own. The 
Scheme of Diſcipline I would Eſta- 
in Hart-Hall, hath for this 
Reaſon been Oppos'd, and, to Juſti- 
Jy the Oppoſo ms n 

With 


PREFACE. 
With regard to This Scheme o 
Diſcipline, I will ſay not hing fur- 
tber at preſent, than, That the ſe- 
vera Societies in the UniverxIiTY 
are govern d by Laavs peculiar to 
Themſelves reſpectively; That My 
Society 9will differ from Them, juſt 
as They differ from One Another; 
| That there is nothing in This In- 

ſtitution repugnant to any Statute 

of the Univessity ; and, That [ 
 bope it will not hereafter be taken 
amiſs of Me, if I endeavour to Su- 
port thoſe Rules in it which are | 
Particular; the Ms 1ſrepreſentations 
which have been given of them ha- 
wing made This Neceſſary, tho in 
other reſpects, it be v Difagree: 
able to Me Bo 


1 
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iy the mean v time, the Defirn of 
S following Treatiſe is not to De- 
fend my Own Statutes, but the Local 
Statutes of Societies in general. Aud 
This;. by a Findication of the Anci- 
_ ent Statute of the UNVRRSIT V, con- 
cerning A Scholars not Removing 
from One Society to Another, with- 
out his Governor's or the Chancel- 
lors Leave. The Great Importance 
of which Statute ill, J bope, ape 
peur to the Reader who ſball give 
Himſelf the Trouble to peruſe the 
following. Account of its Introduction 8 
into the UniverSitY in 1489 5 


and of the Amengments it receiv 4 
under the C bancellorſbip of Arche 
Biſhop Laup in 1634. In avbich 
ſbort Account, by no means Intended 


„„ 


Statute, being Pecuniary, bath, in 


PREFACE 
as a Hiſtory of the Universty, 
but only to ſet forth the Necellity of 
the ſaid Statute to the Good Educa- 
tion of Youth, F there be any Er. 
ror, as I am ſure it is not Volun- 
tary, ſo, I truſt, it will not be found 
Material with regard 1 to the eee 


ſent Mee, 


2 N 
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The lady's annex 2 to: 1 


the Space of 236 Nears, boft much of 
its Weight. ' Tt now Falls upon the 
Delinquent with: little Force. What 
Force it bath, is Evaded.. While : 
it may be Euaded, there is no Secu- 
rity of the L dependent 8 cholar $ 
| Obedi zence 10 the Laws of his So- 
city. And, for Myſe lf, 1 ſeem to 
have only this Coos * me, Whe- 
tber 


PREFACE: 
ther I will Suſpend the Uſe of the 
Statutes which the UNIVERSITx 
ba th laid me under an Oath to Ob- 
ſerve, or Evacuate this Ancient 
Houſe of Learning by putting them 
in Execution. 


In this Diftreſs. FP aply to the 
UnrvexsITY for a Further Explica- 
tion and Amendment of this Statute, 
nothing being more Equal, than that, 
fence I cannot be Releas d from my 
Oath, I ſhould be Enabled to do * 

Duty. 

The Caſe I 3 to lay 1 
T hem, will, J hope, be thought of 
that Moment, as to TFuſtify My 
Uneaſineſs, and to Deſerve their 
Attention, lay it before Them in 
this Publick Manner, knowing, that 
the great Numbers concern d to be 
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PREFACE 


appriz'd of it, either as Members 
of the Convocation, that They may 
provide a Remedy for the Evil 
complain d of ; or as Parents and 
Guardians that T. hey may be uo longer 
Unacquainted with this great Law 
f Academical Education; or as 
Scholars of Societies, that T hey may 
evidently ſee their Obligation to ſub- 
mit to their Local Statutes, could 
not, otherwiſe, have been I. Inform d 
of it with any Clearneſs or Cer- 
tainty. And ] have not done this Be- 
- Sore, becauſe the Time I ſhould have 
T4 employ d in Putting my Thoughts 
on this Subject in any tolerable Or- 
ter, hath been conſum d in ftrug- 
* with the Oppoſition given to 
he Incorporation of My Society; 
9 . notwithfeand; mg 
1 
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PREFACE 


the Report of the Attorney-General 
in my Favour, hath been lately re- 
ſum d) and, becauſe, if I had ſuc- 


ceeded, the Rule of Diſcipline I 
ſhould. have eftabl; bd in Hart- 


Hall, attended wwith- ſuch Revenues 


to every Member of the Society, as 
ot have ſecur d their Obſer- 
vance of it, might have prevented 
the Publiſhing this Treatiſe at all, 
aubich my many Grievances Unre- 


dreſs d, and the Reluctance there 


will always be in Independent Scho- 


lars to any Proper Duties or Re- 
ſtraints, whilſt the Evaded Statute 
ſhall be unexplain'd, do now Require. 
What I now adventure to fend 
abroad 3 into the World in ſuch Sort, 


as the Multiplicity of Buſineſs, and 
the. LNG —_ of Thought I have 


been 


PREFACE. 


been "to, avould permit; er ber 
„ relate to the Hiſtory and De- 
fence of this Particular Statute ;\ 
or, in general, to the Education of 
| Youth, as it is truly Intended for 
the Service, foi is it humbly Submit- 


ed to the Wiſdom of the Univer- 
srry: and tho it come from a 


Perſon of Little Note or Conſe- 
quence, yet waiting upon them with 
ſo good a Meaning, and with 
Great Reſpect, if it fail to have 
Any Authority, it will yet, I Toe, 
be recetv'd with Favour. 


And tho the Expoſtulations, 1 
here uſe with my very Unkind 
Neighbours, have ſeemd to Me 
Neceſſary, as well to remove any 
Suſpicion that I have brought what 
T ſuffer upon Myſelf by ſome ex- 

wy cep- 


PREF ACE. 
ceptionable Conduct towards them, 
as to. diſcourage, what Iitle I might, 
any future Violations of ſo Impor- 
tant a Statute; yet have I no ill 
Mill to them: and hope. my At- 
tachment to the Intereſts of Diſci- 
pline hath not tranſported me to any 
Impropriety of Expreſſion, aubere- 
by. 1 may feem to Have forgot Their 
Sacred Character, or My Own ; 
or the Relation I bear to them as 
a Member of the ſame UxrvxRSIk: 
of «which I ſhould eſteem Myſelf 
Unaworthy to be a Member, if I 
had ever done any thing that was 
Derogatory to its Honour; and of 
which J defire no longer to continue 
a Member, than I can be, in e 


meaſure, of Service 10 „ 


* 


PREFAC 
. 1. 45 1⁰ take the F 


in 4 ; friendh 
manner, — N bd, and point 
out to Ile hat Better Path oberen 
F ought to go. In ibe mean time, 
as I have Enter d into this. with 
dus Deliberation, with gvod Ad- 
vice, with a: clear- 'Profyect. off its 
Tendency'i to. Picty, Learning, and 
Good Manners, ſo I fbalthinkMy- 
fff Happy, 4 Tum de . — 
Ser TI, torenption, der Fu 7 25 
00 awould' br wer Che 8 
or from 'Thoſs who ama 
my > Scholars. en 8 * 


HART- BALL, oh 
Nov. 8. TAE . . 1 85 
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1 ancient Times certain Learn- 
ed Men reſided in the City of 
8 — Oxrox p, and there taught 
— || thoſe Arts and Sciences, which 
are call'd Liberal, to ſuch as 

were ande d to learn them. The Reputa- 

tion of Their Skill, and the Fine Situation of 
the Place, del ſuch a general Reſort of 

Scholars to it from All Parts, that it ſoon 
en the Name of an Unzvaktire 

B It 
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It became of ſo great Uſe to the Publick, 
that Princes were induc'd to honour it with 


. divers Grants of Privileges and Immunities; ; 
and private Men of Princely Minds repaid the 


. 


Treaſures of Learning they borrow d from it 


in many Marks of Beneficence and Fayour 


towards it. The Citizens, for the better Ac- 


commodation of the Students, from whoſe 
- Reſidence ambngſt them they receiv d great 
Benefit, let out ſuch of their Houſes, as they 
did not Themſelves inhabit, to the Teachers 


of theſe Arts; who, again, let out the ſeveral 


Rooms thereof to their reſpe ctive Scho- 
lars, as to Under-Tenants. Such Houſes, 
from the Time they were apply 'd to the Pur- 
poſes of Liberal Education, were call'd 
Halls ; and the ſeveral Governors of theſe 
Voluntary Societies, Principals of Halls. Long 


before any of theſe Halls were converted in- 


to Colleges, the UN IVEKSIT , by Pre- 
ſcription, us d a publick Seal, recen d Lands, 


was poſſeſs d of Cuſtoms, and made Laws 


for the Government of its own Body as a 
Corporation. And, in the 13th Year of Q. 
Eliz. long after many of theſe Halls had been 
appropriated to the Uſes. of Learning, and 


endow'd, it was enacted by the Queen, 
| Lords, 


EDUCATION. © 3 
Lords, and Commons, That the Earl of 
1 Leiser, then Chancellor of the UN 1- 

* VERSITY of Oxr op, and his Suc- 

— for ever, and the Maſters and Scho- 
ars for the time being, ſhall be Incorpo- 
rate, and have a perpetual Succeſſion in 
“ Fact, Deed, and Name, by the Name of 
* the Chanciilor, Maſters, and Scholars of 


. the UNIVERSITY of Ox OR o for 
Nevermore. 


The ee from the time She firſt 
became a Political Perſon, was conſider'd as a 


Mother, adopting thoſe for her Children who 


were deſirous to liſten to her Inſtructions, 
and willing to be Rul'd by her. 'Theſe En- 
tring themſelves Members of her Political 
Body, and ſtipulating for the Obſeryance of 


her Laws, were ſaid to be Matriculated, or 


made Sons of this Mother; and were Röm 
thenceforth entitled to any Privileges, or Fa- 
vours, which She had to beſtow, and They, 
by their Dutifulneſs, ſhould deſerve. The 
ſeveral Halls, or Houſes of Learning, which 
She permitted to receive her numerous Youth, 
were, as ſo many Nurſeries, intruſted by Her 
to hon Care of ſuch Governors, as, by her 

B 2 great 


4 UNIVERS ITY 


great Indul gence, ſhould be Choſen by theſe 
Voluntary Societies Themſelves; to be Ap- 
proy'd by Her for their Sobriety, Prudence, 
and Learning ; and upon whoſe Fidelity ſhe 
could depend, when any of her Children 
ſhould, by Them, be preſented to Her, as 
worthy, for their Manners and Improve- 
ments, to receive Honour or Fayour at her 
Hands. Which Nurſeries alſo ſhe frequently 
Viſited, as any Complaints were made to her 
of Abuſe of Power on the Side of the Pre- 
ceptors, or of Contempt of Authority on the 
Scholar's Part ; reducing, as ſhe might, with 
Equal Tenderneſs, Diſcretion, and Courage, 
the One to Moderation, and the Other to 
Obedience. 


The Rakes and Cuſtoms of the ſeveral 
Halls, were, at firſt, very different, as the 
reſpective Principals 1 varied in their 
Opinions of the Methods of Education. In 
tract of time, as the Number of Halls in- 
creas d, and an unſeemly Contention for 
Scholars in the Governors thereof was noted, 
a good deal of Liberty, not to ſay Licence, 
was indulg d to the young Students, leſt, 
otherwiſe, . ſhould be _ to remove 

| from 


EDUCATION. 5 
from one Houſe of Learning to another, as 
they ſhould be inform'd there was Looſer 
Diſcipline in This, than in That, to the leſ- 
ſening the Number of the Tenants, and, 
conſequently, the Rent and N of 
their e Principal. 


The UNIVERSITY finding, by fad 
| Raperience, how much this would tend to 
the Corruption of the Youth of the King- 
dom, inſtead of their Virtuous and Learned 
Education, was reſolv'd to put Matters up- 
on another Foot; and, accordingly, gave 
All theſe Societies One Rule, a Body of 
Statutes call'd Statuta Aularia ; conceiving, 
that no Scholar, hereafter, would except a- 
gainſt the Rules of his Particular Hail, which 
were now to be obſerv'd in every Other 
Houſe of Education, nor be induc'd to Re- 
as when he would find no Relief. 


The Grate: Greene of Submiſſion to 
Theſe Statutes, was a Law of the Univerſity 
impowering each Governor to Expel the re- 
fractory Scholar, and prohibiting any Other 

Sovernor to Receive him, when expell'd, 
under the Penalty of Forty Shillings. | 
Hott "The - 
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* 3 8 2 


The "a was not Si to Ts Dil = 
. caſe. For, in the firſt Place, of what mo- 
ment was it to have every where the ſame 
Rule, if the Guardians of it, the Principals 
of Halls Themſelves, were not, every where, 
Equally diſpos d to oblige their Scholars to 
Obſerve it? Exact Diſeipline and "a Full 
Hall were ſtill inconſiſtent : for, whilſt ſome 
Principals, coveting Number, and affecting | 
Popularity, were more bent in the Execu- 
tion of their Statutes, than Others, whoſe 
"1 Attention was wholly upon the Confidence 
repos d in Them by the UnriversiTY; 
Scholars, having no Dependance upon One 
Hall more than upon Another, fled from the 
Places of Strictneſs to thoſe of Relaxation. 
And again, what Security of Submiſſion to the 
Laws of Societies was a Power in One Prin- 
cipal ta Expel the refractory Scholar, and a 
Penalty, however great, upon Another, who 
ſhould receiuß him when expelfd; if, at any 
time before Ion, a oſten to avoid it, 


he might depart from One Houſe of Educa- 
tion at Pleaſure, and be admitted into Ano- 
ther without Enquiry? It was in vain for 
One Governor determin d to diſcharge his 
7 Truſt, 


— 


E'D U C 4 TION: | 7 

T ruſt, to expoſtulate, upon the FI of How 
nour, the Reception of theſe Scholars, with 
Another, who was reſolv'd to regard his In- 
tereſt. The Revolter would {till be kindly 
receiv'd, and Refuge would invite Defecti- 
on, a unleſs there was an Univerſal A- 
greement between All Governors not to ad- 
mit Deſerters, a numerous, idle, inſolent, and 
cowardly Troop would always be got toge- 
ther where ca. were ſure may ſhould be 
leaſt upon. Duty. 3 14 an: 
The Erecting 404 Endowing ONO for 
4 Support of Students, was not an impro- 
per Cure for This Evil, with regard to the 
Few Dependants upon Thoſe Foundations, 
who would not fail to ſubmit-to their Fun- 
ders Statutes, tho much ſtricter than the 
Aular Rules of Diſcipline, rather than for- 
feit their Intereſts in their reſpective Socie- 
ties; but with regard to all Others, who 
livd in the UNIVERSIT at their Own 
Expence, (whether in Halls, or, afterwards, 
in Colleges, when Colleges began to Admit 
Commoners ) and had n no ſuch Dependance, 
the Caſe was the ſame After the Erecting 
Thoſe Bodies as Before. And I would here ob- 
ſerye, 
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bonn 
ſerve, that the Variety of Laws in theſe Ina 


corporated Societies (for they now agairi 
Varied according to their reſpective Foun- 
der's Pleaſure) became, in proceſs of time, 
when they admitted Commoners, a freſh 
Temptation to young Men already Enter'd 
of ſome Houſe of Learning, to be fanci- 
ful in their Preference of One Society to An- 


other, as the Difference of the Law, or 


the different Manner of putting it in Execu- 
tion, happen” d to ſuit their Humour. 


'This Protervity in young Scholars. indulg'd 
by weak Parents eaſily abus'd by ſpecious 
and falſe Repreſentations, ſo confirm'd Some 
Governors in the Neglect, and diſcourag'd 
Others in the Regular Execution of their 
Statutes ; and withal, created ſuch a bitter 
Enmity between Thoſe, who were fortunate 
in the Character of Good-natur'd Men, for 
permitting their Scholars to do juſt whas 
they pleas'd ; and Thoſe, who labour'd un- 
der the Reproach of Severity for only endea- 
vouring, by preſcrib'd Methods, to ſecure 
their Sobriety and Improvement, the beſt- 
natur d thing in the World; that the U Ni- 
VERSITY found it abſolutely neceſſary, for 


„ 


Dante, w& 


the Reſtoration of its Peace and Diſciplius 
to make This Statute, March 5, 1489. 


(a) It is Decreed, and Ordain'd by the 
Reverend Father the Biſhop of Lincoln, 
* Chancellor of this UNIVERSIT , with the 
* Advice and Conſent of the Venerable 
© Congregation of Maſters and Principals 


of Halls, That, for the future, no Scho- 


© lar of the UniversiTY ſhall Transfer 


© himſelf, of his own accord, from One 


* Hall to Another, nor any Principal Ad- 
© mit ſuch Scholar coming from Another 
1 Hall, 


1 


2 — 


Preamble to the Statute. 


— Et quia jam ab aliquot annis efluxis inobe= / 
dientia Scholarium erga ſuos Principales potiſſimam 
cauſam dediſſe videtur, quare pſa Statuta Aularia 
non obſeryantur ; cum illi, non expectatà pena Ex- 
pulſionis, ad alias Aulas ubi favorabiliter receptan- 
tur, ſe quàdam Spontanea Protervitate divertere con- 
ſueverunt, in diſpendium Principalium Aularum 
hujuſmodi a quibus recedunt, ſuper quo non eſt huc 


uſq; per Antiqua Statuta ullo modo provitum, id- 


circo prefatis Antiquioribus Statutis Aularibus ad- 
dendo, | e 


(a) Decretum & Ordinatum eſt, per dictum Rev. 
Patrem Lincoln' Epiſcopum, bujus Uniy. Cancell. de 


Adviſamento & Conſenſu predi&' [ſcil. venerabilis 


ceths Magiſtrorum ac Principalium Anlarum } uod 
de cetero neq; licebit alicui Scholari Univerſitatis, ſe 


ful ſponte de Una Aula in Aliam transferre, neq; 


alicui Principali talem recedentem de Uni Aula in 
C | | ſuam 
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Hall, into His Own, the Principal of the 


Hall, from whence he defires to Depart, 
* not Couſenting thereto ; unleſs the Cauſe 
e of This his Receſs from One Halt, and 
© of his Going to Another, ſhall firſt have 
* been approy'd by the Chancellor of the 
UNxIVxRSIT Y for the time being, (the 
& Principal of the Hall, from whence the 


© Scholar deſires to go, being ſummon'd 


& and heard.) And the Principal who ſhall 
* have Preſum d to receive into his Hall a 
c Scholar going away in this manner, be- 
< fore the Cauſe ſhalt have been approv'd, 
as aforeſaid, ſhalt incur the ſame Penalty 
that, by the Ancient Stature of the Unt- 


ibs . 1 


2 


\ | 

ſuam admittere, Principali Aule à qui diſcedere 

cupit, non conſentiente, niſi Cauſa receſſùs & tran- 
ſitus ſui hujuſmadi per Cancellarium Univerſit. qui 
pro tempore fuerit, ( vocato & audito Prin. Aulæ 
a qua diſcedere cupit,) fuerit primitus approbata. 
Principalis autem, qui recedentem hujuſmodi an- 
te cauſam (ut premittitur ) approbatam in ſuam 


Aulam receptare præſumpſerit, eandem pœnam in- 


currat, quz receptantibus, ſeu admittentibus expul- 
ſum ſeu expulſos ab Alia Auli per Antiquum ejuſ- 
dem Univerſyatis Statutum infligitur, & hoc toties 
q uoties is caſus acciderit, firmiter obſervetur. XL s. 


| e Tranſcript Statutoru m Univerfitatis Oxon. per Darrel 
in Biblio. Boalei. ” | 


VER» 
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& vERSITY, is inflicted on the Receivers or 
cc Admitters of a Scholar or Scholars Ex- 
“ pell'd from Another Hall. And let this 
ce be firmly obſery'd as often as this Caſe 
_ © ſhall happen. 


'The End and Deſign of 'This Statute was, 
to ſecure the Scholar's Obedience to the 
Laws of his Society, and conſequently, his 
Sobriety, and Diſigence ; and, likewiſe, the 
Governor's Intereſt in the Scholar whom he 
ſhould take a conſcientious Care of, and, con- 
ſequently, mutual Peace between Hin, and 
Other Governors; and as a juſt Conſequence 
of Both, the Advancement of Learning, 
the Credit of the UNIVERSITY, and che Be- 

nefit of Mankind. 


No 0 longer now, might the Scholar's Hu- 
our, or the Parent's Indulgence elude the 
Statutes of Societies, and defeat the Purpoſes 
of Liberal Education. The Scholar was con- 
ſider d as a Member of the UnrversrTyY, 
which, agreeably to the End of its Inſtitu- 
tion, propos d to Teach him Arts and Sci- 
ences; and to Honour him with Degrees ſuit- 
able to his Attainments in uſeful Learning, 
2 55 Ca attended 
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attended with a religious and ſober Conver- 
fation : which Degrees, as they were the 
known Marks and Aſſurances of the Scho- 
lar's Diligence, Capacity, and Proficiency, 
would give him a Reputation in the World, 
and entitle him to many Adyantages in the 
future part of his Life. It was not ſuffici- 
ent, that his Father would be contented with 
Ignorance and Intemperance inſtead of ex- 
cellent Skill, and exemplary Virtue ; for he 
was not conſider'd as One who was to live 
always in his Father's Family; but as One 
who was to go abroad into the World, and 
to adorn ſome public Station which de- 
manded Abilities equal to it; and requir'd 
his going through a regular Courſe of Stu- 
dies, and due Proof of his Sobriety, as pro- 

per Qualifications for it; As One, for whom 
his Governor and Tutor were to paſs their 
Word to the UN IVERSIT T, that he was Fit 
for his Degrees ; and to the Paſtors of the 
Church, that he Deſery'd Holy Orders; As 
One, who would hereafter refle& Honour 
ar Diſhonour upon the Place of his Educa- 
tion, as he ſhould behave himſelf well or 
ill, when he yas gone from it. And Pa- 
rents, now, had This only to Conſider ; 


whether 
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whether it were beſt for them, to ſend their 
Children to the UNIVERSITY, with a Reſo- 
lution to ſubject them to the Rules of the 
Societies they ſhould reſpectively become 
Members of, or, to keep them at Home. 


This Statute, however, did not hinder, 
but that the Scholar might ſtill Leave the 
Society, of which he firſt became a Mem- 


ber, at what Time, upon what Motives, in 


what Manner he Pleas d. He was ſtill as 
much at Liberty to go from the Society, as 
he was before to have come into it. He 
needed not to have come. He was under 
no Obligation to ſtay. His Father might De- 
mand him. His Governor could not Detain 
mk 


When he was gone from the Society he 
Diſlik d, He might Try to be Admitted into 
any Other he pretended to Like better; but 
he could not Qbtrude himſelf upon it. So- 
cieties were at Liberty to have refus d him, 
Before This Statute was made; After the 
making thereof, They were not at Liberty 
to Receive him, but in the Way preſcrib'd 
by the Statute. He muſt, now, have his Co- 
vernor's 
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vernors Conſent, or the Chancellor's, after the 
Chancellor ſhould have heard his Cauſe, and 
approv'd of it. If the Father's Concurrence 
with the Son's Deſire of Removing, might, 
without any Other Cauſe, Transfer the Scho- 
lar to another Society, then the Concurrence 
of Other Fathers might Transfer Al the 
Scholars to another Society ; and if from 
- This, then from Any Society; then, not the 
Chancellor, Maſters and Scholars, but Fa- 
thers, would Govern the UNIVERSITY ; 
then young Men, who could influence their 
Fathers, would Themſelves govern the UNI- 
VkERSIT YR; then Thoſe who were to be Go- 
vern d, would Govern ; then the UNIVER- 
SITY would be in the ſame Confuſion it was 
in before the making This Statute ; for, be- 
fore the making This Statute, young Scholars, 
I conceive, went not from One Society to 
Another, without the Conſent of their Fa- 
thers, who were to pay their New Principal 
his Rent, and their New Ti utor his Stipend. 


But, however effectual This Statute was 
to the Purpoſe Intended, with Thoſe who 
regarded the Intention of it, yet, with Others, 
it was defective in ſome reſpects. | 


Since 
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Since many young Scholars, who had be- 
hay'd themſelves Irregularly, were found to 
go away, of their own accord, from their 
reſpective Societies, to Others, in order to 
avoid Expulſion ; and, fince 'This Statute 
therefore laid the Receiver of ſuch Scho- 
lars under the ſame Penalty with the Recei- 
ver of Scholars expell'd; it is evident, This 
Statute was made, in Aid of the Ancient 
eluded Statute inflicting on the Receiver of 
an Expell'd Scholar Forty Shillings ; and did 
Intend, the Irregular Scholar ſhould never re- 
move from his Firſt Society, any Other 
Way, than by an Exemplary Excluſion ; that 
Others might be Diſcourag'd from the Like 
Behaviour for fear of the Like Puniſhment : 
Saving, at the ſame time, to the Regular 
Scholar a Liberty of removing to any other 
Society, with his Governor's Conſent, upon a 
Cauſe ſufficient to Juſtifie his Deſire of it, 
as a Reward of ſuch his Regularity. 


Now, tho' the Statute evidently intended 
to allow no Remove from one Society to 
another, but for the obtaining ſome Bene- 
fit in This, which was not to be had in-That, 

It 
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It yet requir'd neither The Neceſſary Conſent 


to be expreſs d in Writing under the former 


Governor's Hand, which he might, after- 


wards, have been reproach'd with, if he 
had given it to an Irregular Scholar; nor 
any Charatter of Sobriety and Induſtry in 
the Scholar removing, which ſnhould declare 
him Vorthy of That Benefit, or entitte him 


to the Neceſſary Conſent to Enjoy it. The 
Statute, it is confeſs d, was a Security to the 


Governor, from 8 the Scholar was deſi- 


rous to remove, that he could not remove 


without ſuch Governor's Conſent. The Scho- 
lar could not, now, go away to Avoid Ex- 
pulſion, as heretofore ; but might be kept to 
the Puniſhment of his ill. Behaviour, if he 
would not reform. But here was no Secu- 
rity to the Governor, ander whom he defir'd 
to Enter, that ſuch Governor was not ap- 
plied to by an Irregular Scholar; by which 
means, a Principal's Conſent to remove, very 
often 'Transferr'd a Scholar to the Society 


of Another Principal, who could no longer 


be endur'd in his Own ; and whom, to 
avoid expelling him, he choſe, in this ſilent 
manner, to get rid of, if not to Prefer. 


Again, 
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Again, This Statute related only to Halls ; 
the Principals of Halls, being, I ſuppoſe, at 
the time when it was made, The only Edu- 
cators of the Youth of the UNIVERSITY 
who had no Dependance on any Foundation. 
For, tho there were then ſeveral Colleges 
endow'd; yet, I imagine, that their Buildings 
were not as yet ſufficiently enlarg'd to re- 
ceive Commoners within their Own Walls ; 
and that, in the mean time, many Fellows 
of Colleges became Principals of Halls, and 
Tutors, without voiding their Fellowſhips ; 
and that, afterwards, when Colleges were 
provided of proper Accommodations for 
more Scholars than their Own Members, 
they were glad to. receive them upon their 
Own Site; and willing to hope that, tho? 
The Statute had forbidden any Scholar to 
remove from One Hall to Another Hall, 
without the Conſent of his Principal, it had 
not forbidden him to Remove from any 
Hall to any College that had Room wherein 
to beſtow him. Hence aroſe an Attempt to 
break thro* the Intention of the Statute, con- 
ſiſtently with the Letter of it, in 1548, tho 
without Succeſs; hence Colleges began to 
have an Evil Eye to Hals in general, as in- 
D ter- 
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tercepting many Scholars which would, other-= 
wiſe, have come to Them ; and ING from 
a ſecret Wiſh that RE were No Halls, 
They came to a final Reſolution, in the gth 
of Q. Eliz. that there ſhould be None, ex- 
. cept thoſe which belong'd to Themſelves ; 
and accordingly the UNIVERSITY forbad 
her Scholars to Lodge any more in 7 ownſ= 
mens Houſes. The excepted Halls, partly, I 
conceive; in purſuance of the Intention of 
Thoſe who had Ordain'd Them for the Ad- 
vancement of Learning and Knowledge; and, 
partly, to preſerve the Benefattions left to the 
UxIVvERSIT W in Truſt for Them; and, part- 
ly, to Secure a Rent certain from Them to 
Thoſe Colleges to which they reſpectively 
belong' d, which, as far as I can learn, hath, 
from that time at leaſt, been paid without 
Variation; were allow'd to continue as Di- 
Finct Houſes of Learning, as the Colleges | 
Themſelves. As ſuch have They ever ſince 
been Eſteem d; as ſuch have They procur'd 
Exhibitions to their Scholars, and Improve- 
ments to their Buildings ; as ſuch have they 
All been Incorporated into the UntversiTY 
by Royal Charter; as ſuch have ſeveral of 
Them been Erected into — and En- 
dow'd, 
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dowd, (as other Halls had been before 

them) without the leaſt Oppoſition; and 
it is the Wiſh of thoſe who have been 

long acquainted with the Ways of 'This 
Place, and have at heart the Proſperity of 
it, that the Reſ? of them were ſpeedily to be 
ſo Erected and Endow'd. En 


When, in the Year 1634, the Untver- 
_ $1TL Statutes, obſcure, intricate, perplex'd, 
contradictory, defective, and without Me- 
thod, came to be Revis' d, and Amended, 
and Digeſted under proper Titles by Arch- 
biſhop Laud, their Chancellor; This Statute 
was Reform d, and all the above-mention'd 
Defects ſupply d. And The Statute now 
ſtands Thus. — 


(a) © Itis Ordain'd, 'That no Governor 


e of a College or Hall, do Admit into his 


< College or Hall, any Scholar going away of 
* his own Accord from any Other College or 
* Hall, who hath not obtain'd the Leave of 

| = Wn 


PIE 


(a) Statutum eſt qudd, non licebit alicui Collegij 
vel Aulz Præfecto, quenquam Scholarem ſponte ſui 
ab alio Collegio vel Auli, fine Venia Præfecti ejuſdem 

ſub Chirographo obtentà, 5 aut alias — 
a 2 r* 
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cc the Governor thereof under his hand; or, 
cc otherwiſe, who having obtain'd the Leave 
* of the Governor | under his hand,] hath 
*© yet not obtain'd, under his band, a Teſti- 
© monial of his Virtuous and Laudable Conver- 
«* ſation ; unleſs the Cauſe of his Removing 
© (the Governor of the Houſe from whence 
he deſires to remove being Summon'd and 
Heard) ſhall firſt have been approv'd by 
be the Chancellor of the UxIVRRSITx for 
< the time being, under the Penalty of 
* Forty Sbillings, for the Admiſſion of eve- 
<< ry Perſon ſo Admitted, to be exacted of 


ce the Governor of the College or Hall * is 
Admitted into. ] 


44 


0 


According to This Statute, Leave may be 
Refus'd, 1. If the Scholar's Converſation hath 
not been Virtuous and Laudable. 2. If He 


— 


Præfecti cum Venia recedentem , nullo tamen ſub 
Chirographo ipftus obtento Teſtimonio de honeſta ac 
Laudabili ſua Converſation?, in Collegium vel Aulam 
fuam admittere, niſi cauſa receſſus & migratio- 

nis ſuæ per Cancellarium Univerſitatis qui pro 
tempore fuerit (vocato & audito Præfecto Domus 
à qua diſcedere cupit) primitus fuerit approbata, ſub 
pena 40S. pro a ae cujuſq; Perſonæ ſic ad- 


miſſæ, A Prefecto Collegii five Aulæ exigendorum. 
Univ. Star. Or. . $ 3- 


| hath 
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hath not a Reaſonable Cauſe of Removing. 
If then, the Governor juſtly except againſt 
the Converſation, the Scholar is not entitled 
to the Plea of a Reaſonable Cauſe : And, if 
He thereby ſuſtain any Loſs, he muſt hank 
Himſelf ; for, if he had behav'd Himſelf 
better, it would haye been better with him. 
If the Governor, having no Exception to 
the Converſation, Diſapprove the Cauſe, the 
Scholar cannot be Admitted into Anotber So- 
ciety; until the Chancellor ſhall have Ap- 
prov'd the Cauſe, which the Governor had 
Diſapprovid. He muſt ſtay where he is, if 
he will continue a Member of the Unives- 
SITY ; for, for ought that appears to the 
contrary, He is as well where he is. 


A Governor is at Liberty, whether he 
will Enquire into the Cauſe or not, be- 
fore he gives the Deſir d Leave, and the 
Acceptable Character. He may Know or 
Pre ſume the Cauſe to be Reaſonable, and not 


Enquire; He may Suſpect it to be e 
able, and Enquire. 


When the Governor is ſatisfied about the 
Cauſe, Lease alone, tho expreſs d in Writing, 
without 


— | 
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without a Good Character expreſs'd alſo in 
Writing, will not enable the Scholar to Re- 
move. For, that his Governor is willing to 
part with him, or glad to be rid of him, is 
no Security to Another Society that He is 
Worthy to be Admitted into it. And a Go- 
vernor Admitting a Scholar, upon Simple 
Leave, is as liable to the Penalty of the 
: Statute, as if he had Admitted him upon 
Simple Character, or without Either, ſince 
the Statute requires Both. And, agreeably 
co this Interpretation of the Statute, the 
Scholar heretofore apply'd not for a Diſce/- 
fit, or Leave to go; But for a Bene Diſceſſit, 
or Leave to go with a good Character. 


Nor, indeed, is there any thing more evi- 
dent, than that Simple Leave to remove 
cannot, with any Propriety, be either Grant- 
ea, or Accepted. 


Not Granted ; leſt Governors of Societies, 
who are the Guardians of the Statute, ſhould 
defeat the Intention of it ; the Statute mani- 
feſtly intending, that Leave to Remove ſhould 
be given only to the Regular Scholar for his 
Benefit. Now, if the Irregular may ever ob- 

| tain 
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tain it, the Irregular will never deſpair of it, 
< Jarity will not be ſufficiently diſcou- 


rag d, and One great Motive to o Regularity 
will be taken away. 


* 


Again, Governors of Societies engag d in 
the ſame Employment, with the ſame View of 
Service to the Publick, in Alliance witk 
each other for the Support of Diſcipline, 
and having frequent Occaſion for the Ad- 
vice, Aſſiſtance, and good Offices of one ano- 
ther in the Government of their reſpective 
Societies, ought always to act with the 
ſtricteſt Honour and Friendſbip towards each 
Other. A Governor, therefore, cannot In- 
nocently attempt to Transfer a Scholar of 
I Behaviour from Himſelf to his Neighbour. 
_ Whilſt he hath Hopes of reclaiming the T1r- 
regular Scholar, He ought Himſetf to bear 
with him. He is already in a Method of 
doing This. Some Courſes have been found 
Ineffectual ; Others remain ſtill to be Tried. 
When He deſpairs of his Scholar's Amend- 
ment, as he needs not any longer to Eu- 
dure him, nor can ſafely Continue him, in 
his Own Society, ſo there is a Way of Re- 
moving him from Himſelf, without . ng 
him upon his Friend. It 
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If my Friend ſhall tell me, that he will 
think this no Impoſition upon him, and that 
he is willing to take my Scholar with all his 
Faults ; I muſt anſwer, that, then, my 
Friend is Imprudent ; that He hath not had 
the Experience of him which I have had ; 
that He doth not know him ſo well as I "= 
him; that He gives into Thoſe Accounts 


1 him which are abundantly too much in 


his Fayour ; that He Miſtruſts Me too much, 

whom he we more to Confide in ; that I 
have better Opportunities of ne what 
this Scholar's Behaviour is, than any Other 
Perſon ; and that he violates the Friendſhip 
there is oven us, if he thinks I will de- 
ceive him. Indeed, this Scholar no more de- 


ſerves to be Admitted into Another Socie- 


ty than to be Continued in Mine. And my 
Friend gives me reaſon to ſuſpect he is 
'Tempted by ſome Little Emolument that 


may accrue to the Tutor, or ſome ordinary 


Perquiſite to the Officers of his Houſe, to Co- 
vet an Irregular Member who will diſcredit, 
and infe& his Society. I cannot, there- 


fore, do my Friend an Injury, tho', miſled 
as he is, he ſhould happen to think it would 


be no Injury to him. 5 
IF 
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If my Friend ſhall reply, that I am more 
careful of His Intereſt than I need to be, 
and ſhall have, therefore, a Jealouſy, that, 
under this colour, I am, in truth, taking 
Care of my Own ; for that, if the Scholar 
be indeed very Irregular, and hath already 
given me a great deal of Trouble, and is 
likely to give me more, He can ſee no Rea- 
” ſon why I ſhould be fo fond of Keeping 
him, or why I ſhould not be even glad to 
Part with him; I muft anſwer him again in 
| this manner, That Any Governor ſhould 
Coyet to Admit a Scholar, whom he knows, 
or believes to be Irregular ; or of whom there 
is a Report that he is Irregular ; or of whom 
| there are not good grounds to believe that 
he indeed is, and will be Regular; is rather 
| matter of Surpriſe to Me. But, when L 
I have already an Irregular Scholar in My 
Society, there are theſe Reaſons for Detain- 
ing ſuch Scholar, for a time, tho Irregular. 
1. That if I readily let Him go, becauſe he 
hath made Me Uneaſy, and I am Weary of 
him, Others will infallibly Bebave in the 
ſame Manner, with the ſame View. 2. That 
when I ſhall have given him Leave to go, He 
will not be goue for all that. He will Enter 
| >: Him- 
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Himſelf in Another Houſe indeed ; but, as, 
when he was a Member of This Houſe, he 
Liv'd half his Time in Another ; ſo, now he 
is Remov'd to Another, He will Live here 
{till as much as at home; and will give me 
abundantly more 'Trouble now, than he ei- 
ther did, or poſſibly could do before, ſince he 


nov finds he may do it with Impunity ; for his 
Preſent Governor is not here to take Notice of | 


him, and his Former Governor hath nothing 
farther to do with. him. He is Departed, 
indeed, but his Ghoſt ſtill hovers about the 
Ground ; haunts the Place of his wonted 
Abode ; diſturbs the ſeveral Apartments 
with unſeaſonable Viſits, and ſtrange Noi- 
ſes ; and ſcares all 'Thoſe who never expect- 
ed his Return to This Region any more. 


As Simple Leave to remove ought not, 


therefore, to be Granted; ſo neither, if it 
ſhould at any time be Granted, ought it to 
be Accepted: for, if the One be Irregular, 
the Other is to Countenance what is Irre- 
gular. 


If it be ſaid, that, in Simple Leave Good 
Character is ſuppos d to be Included; I anſwer, 
OO 
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Why might it not, then, as well have been Ex- 


. preſs'd © Some may reaſonably doubt whe- 
ther it be Included or no; foraſmuch as, if 
a Governor can with a ſafe Conſcience give 


his Scholar a good Character, I think, he 


cannot innocently refuſe it, when it is Like- 
| ly to be of Service to him. On the other 


hand, if Simple Leave ſhould not Include fo 


* much in the Intention of the Governor who 
' Releaſes the Scholar, whilſt it is thought to 
do fo by the Governor who Admits him; 

| ſuch Governor too eaſily taking that for 


granted, which was very much to be 


| queſtion'd, will not be eſteem'd Elegant in 


the Choice of his Members, nor, indeed, ſo 


much as Cautious that he do not admit an 
| Irregular Member; but will invite Abuſes 


of his Credulity, and very often have an 


Irregular Member impos'd upon him for a 


Regular. But, in truth, Simple Leave is 
ſo far from being at any time ſuppos'd to 


Include good Character, that the Contrary is 


ever True. Simple Leave always ſuppoſes 
good Character excluded; and would not have 


been Simple Leave if it could have been 


otherwiſe with Truth: And, I hope, is ne- 


ver granted but with Deſign it ſhould prove 


Ez in- 
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ineffectual; and that the Scholar, meeting 
with a Repulſe, might return to his former 


Society, make his Peace with his former Go- 


vernor, and Bebave himſelf fo well for the fu- 
ture, that, whenever he ſhould have a juſt 


Occaſion to Remove, he might obtain ſuch 


Huiſtrument of Leave, as The Statute Intends, 


and the ſtricteſt Governor would not ſcruple: 


But, if Simple Leave be never Granted, but 


uvith Deſign it ſhould prove Ineffectual, how 
comes it to have been ever Granted at all; ſince 
this Deſign might have been better Secur'd 


without granting it; and the Scholar have 


more certainly Stay'd where he was, than 


have Return'd when he was gone? I an- 
ſwer, That he who believes it to be more 
Convenient in the general, and more Agree- 
able to the Statute of the UNIVERSITY, that 
Simple Leave be not ever Granted, hath yet 


been Tempted to Grant it, with Hopes of 
its proving Ineffectual, for Theſe Reaſons. 


The Irregular Scholar is of Opinion, That 


Any Society will be glad to receive him. 
His Idle Companions have affur'd him of it. 


No Arguments, after this, will induce Ano- 
1 cher 
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ther Belief, He knows he ſhall add to their 
Number, and, he fancies, to their Reputation: 
as if Idleneſs, and Intemperance would not be 
an Over-balance to Any Advantage he could 


poſſibly bring along with him into Any So- 


ciety. Now Simple Leave Granted by One 
Governor, and not Accepted by Another, 
would ſhew this conceited young Man to 
Himſel He would then ſee what was his 


intrinſick Worth. He would have an Op- 
| Portunity to obſerve, that a Scholar of Be. 


baviour was welcome to no- body. He would 
begin to have meaner and "ſte Thoughts 
of what, he flatter'd himſelf, was ſo valua- 


dle in his Perſon or Accompliſhments. The 


Diſpleaſure againſt his former Governor, 
who had Releas'd him, being in a good mea- 
ſure Transferr'd to the Governor who had 
refus d to Admit him, might wholly wear off 
in time. If Other Governors were found 
to be as ſtrict as his Own, he might have leſs 


Objection to his Own, ſubmit to his Own, 
have as good an Opinion of his Own; and if 


ſweet Sobriety and Diligence on the One 
Side, and proper Countenance and Encou- 


ragement on the Other, enſued, he might 


at length n prefer, and hve his Own. 
This 
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This Reaſon chiefly regards the Scholar. 
There is Another, which in a particular man- 
ner, reſpects the Governor; and that is, 
That ſo many Governors as ſhould be found 
not to Accept of an Inſtrument of Simple 
Leave when tendred to them, would, by 
that very Act, be deem'd to fignify, that 


they were United with Him in the Support of 


This Statute ; and that they were ready to 
Share amongſt them, and, ſo, to Leſſen to 
Each Other, the Reproach of Exerciſing 
Diſcipline in the UNIVERSITY. A very 
comfortable Thing to an honeſt Mind, in 
an Age, wherein the Bad are Aftive, and the 
Good Are Indolent. 


But to go on. A Governor giving Effect to 
Simple Leave which was defign'd to be Fruit- 
leſs, Hurts his own Character, by declaring, 
that even an Irregular Scholar is acceptable 


to him; Hurts the Intereſts of Virtue, by 


Entitling the Suſpected and Atteſted Good 
Converſation to the ſame Privileges; Hurts 


the Diſcipline of the UN IvERSIT V, by open- 


ing That Refuge to Diſobedience which 


This Statute was made on purpoſe to pre- 
clude; 
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clude ; Hazards the Welfare of his Own Socie- 
ty; ſince the Scholar, tho he hath chang'd his 
Houſe, will have retain'd his Manners ; and 
the ſame Manners, which ſtain'd the Repu- 
tation, endanger'd the Sobriety, interrupted 
the Studies, and diſturb'd the Peace of the 
Society which hath diſmiſs'd him, will not 
fail to do ſo of That which ſhall have re- 
ceivd him. And ſuch Governor may de- 
pend upon it, whenever a Scholar ſhall pro- 
duce an Inſtrument of Leave without a Teſti- 
monial of his Good Behaviour, or without be- 
ing able to aſſign a ſufficient Cauſe for his 
defiring to Remove, his Preference of the 
New Society is built upon the Hopes that 
all Theſe Things will be ſuffer'd in it, what- 
ever he may Pretend, or however he may 
happen to find himſelf Deceiv'd. And to 
ſhew what Honour he hath, and how care- 
ful he will be of the Credit and Intereſt of 
his Benefaffors, who have been ſo kind as 
to Receive him againſt all Thoſe Motives 
to Reject him, I ſhall only add, That I ne- 
ver had a Member of My Society Admitted 
into Another Houſe upon an T:ftrument of 
ſimple Leave in my Life, who was not ſeen 
here again the next Day, at an Unſeaſonable 
Hour, 


u 
Hour, and in an Unftatutable Habit, both 
againſt the Rule of the UNIVERSITY, and 


the Care to ſecure his Obſervance of that 
Rule in his New Society. 


After the Statute of 1489, had been thus 
reform d in 1634, One would have imagin'd, 
that nothing, hereafter, could have eluded 
the Force; or defeated the Intention of it; 
But, alas! how well contriv'd ſoeyer It may 
appear to have been, we ſhall find, that 
Time, and the Perverſe Wit of Man, have 
conſpir'd to evade even This Statute. | 


The Penalty is the ſame in Both Statutes, 
viz. Forty Shillings ; with this Difference, 
that Forty Shillings in 1489, was of fix times 
the Value of Forty Shillings in 1634; and, 
conſequently, a Penalty in the ſame Propor- 
tion Greater in Thoſe Days, than in Theſe. 
The Leſſer Penalty is Leſs regarded. 'This 
Miſchief is what Time hath introduc'd. How- 
ever, I believe, This Leſſer Penalty might 
be of ſome Weight ſtill with Many; if Thoſe, 
who ſhould make Themſelves obnoxious to 
it, were ſure it would be Levied out of their 
Own Perſonal Eſtate, and never, hereafter, 

i be 
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his Repaid them. But, it ſeems, the Scho- 


- lar, who is ſo Modeſt as to Deſire an Irre- 


gular Admiſſion, is ſo Good alſo as to be at 
the Charge thereof ; to Exempt his future 
Governor from the Penalty of his Unfaith- 
fulneſs to the UntvessIty, and to ſubject 
him only to the Shame of it. So that now, 
if a Governor ſhall not be Aſham'd to break 
The Statute, of which he is the Guardian, 
the UN IVERSTT hath no Other Security that 
any Regard will be had to it. In this man- 
ner an Attempt hath been lately made in 

Oriel College to Defeat it. A Single Inſtance 
fucceeding will invite Imitation. Common 


Practice will take away Shame. And Diſci- 


pline and Learning, in This Part of the 

World, will be juſt where they were a Thou= 
ſand Years ago. And This Miſchief is ow- 
ing to the Perverſe Wit of Men of a Libe- 
tal Education. 


If it be here ask d, Why the UniverarTy, 
if They had not thought This Penalty 


5 ſufficient in 1634, (when They could not 


but be aware of the Alteration there had 
been in the Value of Money ſince 1489) 
did not Increaſe it ? I anſwer, that 'This 

| pf” might 
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might not, then, be thought neceſſary, be- 


cauſe the Heads of Houſes, the Immediate 


Judges of the Reaſons offer d for removing 


from one Houſe to Another, being, toge- 


ther with the Chancellor and Proctors, from 
that very Time, by a Particular Statute 
then made, United into an Amicable Body, 
at once Jmpower d and Oblig d to meet 
N eekly, in order to deliberate about what= 
ever might concern the Honour and Inter- 
eſt of This famous Seat of Learning ; it 
could hardly be conceiy'd poſſible, that, 
in any future Age, any of the Heads of 
Houſes Themſelves ſhould ſo utterly Diſre- 


gard the Conſcience of their Duty, the Dig- 


nity of their Station, the Familiarity of their 


- Friendſhip, the Peace of the UNIVERSITY, 


and the Reputation of their reſpective So- 


cieties, as to be guilty of the Breach of 


This Statute, had there been 0 Penaley an- 
nex d to it. 


Having been thus particular, in endea- 
vouring to make it evident, That, by the 
above-mention'd Statute, a Scholar going. 
away from One Houſe of Learning, can- 
not be Admitted into 3 _ he ſhall 


bring 
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bring along with him an Inſtrument under the 
band of his Former Governor, Teſtifying 
ſuch Scholar's Converſation to bave been Vir- 
' tuous and Laudable for the time paſt, and 
Expreſſing ſuch Governor's Leave to ſuch 
Scholar's Removing ; and alſo, that ſuch 
Scholar is not well prepar'd to Apply for 
ſuch Inſtrument of Leave, nor well Entitled 
to it, who is not furniſh'd with ſuch Cauſe 
of his deſiring to remove, as either his Go- 
vernor who may Demand it, or the Chan- 
cellor who muſt Demand it, ſhall approve ; 
I ſhall, in the next place, lay before the 
UNniveRsITY the Following Caſe, that they 
may Judge how conformable it is to the 
Aid Statute. . 


Vin. Seaman Commoner of Hart-Hall, 
applies, in Act Term 1723, to the Principal 
of the ſaid Hall for a Diſceſſit, or Inſtrument 
of Leave to go from the ſaid Hail to Ano- 


ther Houſe ; and, not obtaining it, ſtrikes 


his Name out of the Buttery-Bosk with his 
Own Hand, and retires into the Country. 
Towards the End of Michaelmaſs Term fol- 

lowing, He returns to the UNIVERSIT V, 
Fs and 
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and applies to the * Vice-Chancellor for a 
Diſcelſit, which being refus'd, Mr. Foſeph 
Bowles, Fellow of Oriel-College, in the Ab- 
ſence of His Provoſt, and Dean, (the Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal ſtill diſſenting,) ad- 
mits him Commoner of the ſaid College. And 
the Provoſt of Oriel, after the Principal of 
Hart-Hall had repreſented to him the Irre- 
gularity of This Procedure, and the III 
Conſequences that would attend it, abides 
by what Mr. Bowles hath done. 


The Few. Qbſeryations 1 have to make 
upon This Caſe, are Theſe. 


1. That the Penalty aſſign'd to the Breach | 
of This Statute is incurr'd by the Admiſſion 
of This Scholar. 


2. That the incurr'd Penalty is to be exat7- - 
ed of the Governor Himſelf, into whoſe College 
the Scholar was Admitted ; and not of any 
Other Perſon, whether Deputed by Him, or 
acting without Deputation from him. FE 


— 


be Chancellor s Juriſdiction is Soc and is Ex- 
ercis'd, upon all Occaſions not particularly excepted, 

by the Vice-Chancellor or his Depury. - 
2. That 
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3. That the Penalty Exacted for This Ir- 
regular Admiſſion is Apply d to the Uſe of the 
UntcversITY, in order to make the UNI- 
VERSITY Satisfaction for the Breach of 'Their 
Law; and that, as yet, there is no Satis- 
faction made to the Governor of the Socie- 
ty from whence the Irregular Remoye was 
made, for the Injury He ſuſtains by the Loſs 
of his Scholar; the Example of a ſucceſsful 
Eſcape from Diſcipline ; and the Lyſettled- 
neſs This may create in the Minds of Others 
before well fix d, now deſiring to remove. 


4. That it is altogether as reaſonable 
That the Scholar ſhould be Reftord, in 
order to make the Injur'd Governor Satis- 

faction, as that Forty Shillings ſhould be paid 

to make the UN IVERSIT x Satisfaction; eſpe- 
cially ſince the Payment of the Forty Shillings 

is a Conceſſion that the Scholar was wrongly 

removd; and that, if the Scholar be not 


reſtor d, an Injury very capable of Redreſs 
will not meet with it. 


5. That, tho! the Statute mention only the - 
Penalty of Forty Sbillings, and be ſilent as to the 
Lo 
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Reſtitution of the Scholar, yet it appears 
on Record to have been Uſual to reſtore the 
Scholar; at leaſt, There is One Precedent 
for the Reſtoring the Scholar, and there 
_ doth not appear to be One for the Detaining 
Him. 


Fully 20. 1548. Mr. Man, Principal of 
N] bhite-Hall, complain'd to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor of John Bury, Rector of St. Mary 
College, and Thomas Ponsbury, Fellow of New- 
College, for removing Thomas Wyſſe from 
White-Hall to the ſaid St. Mary College, 


Mag Man Principalis Aul. 
Alb. Univ. Oxon. contra Mag“ 
Joh. Burye Rectorem Coll. Beate 
Maria Oxon. & Magum Thomam 
Ponsbury Socium Colleg:j Novi Ox- 
On. | 
20mo die Julij A. D. 1543. 


Quo die comparuit perſonaliter Magiſter Man 
Principalis Aulæ Albæ in Univerſitate Oxon. & alle- 
gavit Magum Thomam Ponsbury ſine Licentia dicti 
Mag" Man Principalis Antedicti & ſine ullà Caul 
allegata Vice-cancellario dictæ Univerſitatis Oxon. 
transferre Thomam Wyſſe Scholarem Aule Albe præ- 
dick. in Collegium Beate Mariæ in præſentià dictorum 
Magiſtrorum 8ury & Ponsbury. Proinde Dominus 
REST)TUiT eundem Thowam Wyſſe Principali Aulæ 
Albe predict. & monuit Mr Bury Rectorem Col- 
legii Beatz Marie quod libere dimitteret eundem 
Thomam W)ſſe lic per eum recept. Reg. GG. f. 29. b. 


without 
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without the Principal's Leave, or any Cauſe 
alledg'd to the Vice-Chancellor. And what 
follow'd upon This Complaint 2 Why the 
Vice-Chancellor Reſtord the ſaid Thomas 
Wyfſe to the Principal of White-Hall, and 
Admoniſh'd Fohy Bury Rector of St. Mary 
College, freely to Diſmiſs the ſaid Thomas 
Wyſe ſo by Him receiy'd. 


This Proceeding was ſo Juſt, ſo well Ap- 
prov'd, and had ſo Good an Effect, that 
there doth not appear to be Another Inftance 
of a Scholar Admitted into Another Houſe 
without Leave from his former Goyernor, 
or from the Vice-Chancellor, till the Year 

1723. 8 
In this Inftance the Principal of Hart- 
Hall complains of the Provoſt of St. Mary 
College, otherwiſe call'd Oriel, and of Mr. 
Foſeph Bowles, Fellow of the ſaid College, 
the Author of the Irregular Admiſſion, for 
removing William Seaman from Hart-Hall 
to the ſaid Oriel-College, without the ſaid 
Principal's Leave, or any Sufficient Cauſe 
alledg'd to the Vice-Chancellor. And what 
Redreſs has the Principal of Hart-Hall upon 
This Complaint > Why, none at all. How fo? | 
Is 
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Is not the Principal of Hart-Hall as much 
Injur'd as was the Principal of White-Hall N 
Is there not a Statute now in Being of the 
ſame Import with That of 1489 ; and 
having the Penalty of Forty Shillings annex d 
to it, as That had ? Is there any More Rea- 
ſon for Acquieſcing in the Payment of the 
Penalty, without the Return of the Scholar, 
now, than there was then? Is there not a 
great deal Leſs, ſince the Penalty was then 
of ſix times the Value that it is of now? 
Is there any Difference between no Cauſe 
alleg'd, and a Cauſe inſufficient and diſap- 
prov'd by the Proper Judges of it ? fx 


Well, but the Statute i is ds Penal, 
©. and the Penalty is paid.” But the Penalty is 
not paid by the Perſon to whom the Statute 
is Penal ; who, if He were to have paid 
it, would rather have Reftor'd the Scholar, 
than have paid it. 'The Starute is Penal, in 
the Preſent Caſe, to the Provoſt of Oriel. 
Does the Provoſt of Oriel pay the Forty 
Shillings ? No. Mr. Bowles, the Perſon 
Admitting, pays it. And does Mr. Bowles, 
indeed, pay the Forty Shillings © No. Mil- 
liam Seaman, the Perſon Admitted, pays it 

80 
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So then; if Governors of Societies ſhall, in 
| defiance of This Statute, not Scruple to Ad- 
mit Irregular young Men, who are willing 
to be at the Expence of Forty Shillings, in 


order to gratify their Reſentment againſt 
Thoſe, who ſhall have diſoblig d them fo 


far, as to have kept them to their Duty; 


or mall, after They have been Admitted by 
Others, without their Knowledge, Detain 
them when They come to know it; fare- 
well the only Security of Obedience to the 
| Local Statutes of Every Society in the Uni- 
V ERSITT. I he Bet Diſpos d cannot be 
long Regular in Any Society. They will 
be overborn by the Rapidity of the Stream, 
and whirl'd into the ineircling Eddy, and 
{nk promiſcuouſly with every. thing the 
moſt, inſignificant and contemptible. And 
ſo, farewell the Diſcipline of this famous 
UntveksITY. For, who, hereafter, ſhall 
attempt to reſtore it where it Languiſhes, 
or even to ſupport i it where it is in a Flou- 
riſning State? If any one were willing to en- 
dure the Cbloquy that attends the Exerciſe of 
Diſcipline, whilſt the Good Effects of it were 
Viſible ; : whilſt the Pleaſure of ſucceeding 
in his Try made. an ample Amends for 
0X what 
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of an idle, and abc Party; het, 


who, hereafter, will have the Spirit to Ex- 
ert any Authority, which he foreſees will 


de Affronted and Eluded > Or who, having 
Any Spirit, will ſubmit to be a Governor 


without Authority, and ſuch an Authority as 
| hall be rever'd ? If there be Inpunity, be- 
| hold Idleneſs and Intemperance ! If Pu- 
xiſhment, Inſolence and Deſertion! © Give 
« Me the Liberty F demand, will be the 
Language in Every Houſe of Education, 
& or I will ſeek it elſewhere. Preſs Me 

% with the Obſervance of your obſolete. 
6 Rules, and I will ſoon find a Refuge in 
* Oriel College. Mr. Bowles will Admit, me 

© without Tour Leave, and the SRC will 
2 « Approve A. 


But ſuffer me a 1 fects to Expoſtulate this i 
Matter with Mr. Bowles, and to-ask him,Why | 
he would do ſo Irregular, and ſo Unkind a 
Thing > He had Himſelf had his Education- 
in Hart-Hall, under as good a Tutor, and as 
kind a Friend, as Man could have. He 
knew This Friend and Tutor to have greatly 
contributed to the Reputation of That 

Houſe 
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Houſe whilſt a Member of it, and {till to 
wiſh its Proſperity. He ow'd, beſides, all 


good Offices to the Society, for the Aſſiſtance 


They gave him towards his being choſen a 


Fellow of That College, into which he Ad- 


mitted T his Scholar. 1s it not hard for this 
poor Society to have receiv'd fo deſperate 
a Wound from One, who could not have 


given it, had They not, _ put him into 
that Situation | 


A kee 3 Mr. Bowles, in the Abs 


ſence of the Provyf, to think that He was 


the Proper Perſon to Admit this Young Man? 
Was he Dean of the Houſe? No. The 
Dean was out of Town as well as the Pro- 
vt. Was He Deputed by the Dean to act 
for him in this Caſe? No. The Dean is 
Himſelf a Deputy, and is not known in That 

College to Depute. Was He Senior Fellow, 


who, as ſuch, might think it incumbent upon 
him to act as Provoſt, or Dean, in Matters that 


were clear. of Doubt, and could not, with- 
out Incenvenience, be:delay'd ? No. There 
. were . Other Fellows in 'Town His Seniors ; 
neither was This a Matter of That Kind. 


z n becauſe the Thing was very Adven- 


66 turous, 
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turous, and no one elſe was hardy enough 
to do it but Himſelf? I am fo happy, as to 
be acquainted with ſeyeral of the Fellows 
of That Houſe, and know them to be Wor- 
thy Men, and of the ſtricteſt Honour; and, 
do, indeed, from my very Heart, believe, 
there is not One of them would have done 
it on Any Conſideration whatever. Which 
then ſhall I moſt | admire, his Prudence or 
his Gratitude, in that he hath gone ſo far 
out af his way, to do a Thing at once 
the moſt Jrregular in 8 and the. TOR 
Diſpleaſe ug to his Friends \ fur To 


But e could -oſfibly Induce him to Us 
a Thing ſo Extravagant, and ſo Unuſual ? 
a Thing which no One hath Attempted to 
do in near two Hundred Years ; and which, 
being then Undone, almoſt as ſoon as it was 
Done, might have 'Diſcourag'd ' any One 
from Trying to do the ſame again, or, at 
leaſt, from Hoping to have it ſucceed ? Did 
he nenher Deliberate with Himſelf, nor Con- 
fult with any body elſe about it? or, after 
ſerious Thought, and due Advice, what was 
the Motive that prevaild ? Did he Know 
the young Man whom” he Admitted > No. 

Was 
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Was he Acquainted with his Parents, or any 


of his Relations who Defird it > No. Was 


he to have been the Director of his Studies? 
No. He had Full Employment of Anotler 
Nature; from which, if he could borrow 
Leiſure to liſten to this Scholar's Complaint, 
and to give him Admiſſion, he had None to 
beſtow on his Education. Had this Com- 


 moner any extraordinary Talents which Mr. 


Bowles lamented ſhould be buried in Hart- 


Hall? His own Merit had not been oyer- 


look'd in That obſcure Houſe of Learning; 
and That of this Scholar might, in time, 


have ſhone in Oriel College, without a Re. 
moyal ſo Violent, ſo Immature. Was I u. 


Seaman ſuch a Suffercr in Hart-Hall that 
Mr. Bowles was induc'd, in meer Compaſſion, 
to remove him? No; nor would the ſame 
Tenderneſs, which might have inclin'd him 


to Relieve the Scholar, have permitted him 


to Grieve the Society. Had the Principal, 
er any Member of his Society, ever given 
Mr. Bowles any ſuch Provocation as might 


_ ſeem to juſtify his Reſentment of it in this 


manner? Not the leaſt in the World; nor 
could the juſteſt Reſentment have deen thus 
expreſs d with Inyocence. The UNIVERSITY 

8 | is 
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is his Mother; and, if any of her Svuus are 
at Variance, That is Affliction enough to 
Her; Shs muſt not be Hounded alſo in 
Their Quarrel. What then could poſſibly 
excite him to ſo extraordinary a Procedure? 
I am utterly at a Loſs to know. Here is 
an Effet that Aſtoniſhes. A Proportiona- 

vie Cauſe is ſo far from being aſfign'd, 
that there does not ſo much as Any appear. 
A Matter of the Greateſt Importance to 
Education hath been taken for a Trifle ; 
and 'That, which is Death to the Un1vER- 

$ITY, ſeems ro have been Sport to Fim. 


But 1 it poſſible, this Mr. FOO 
might prevail upon himſelf to do a thing 
ſo Irregular, on ſo conceald a Motive; 


yet, how comes the Provoſt of Oriel, a 


grave, ſerious, learned Man, to think it 
Neceſſary or Proper to Approve of what 
was thus raſhly and irregularly done, after 
a Complaint of it had been laid before him 
by * Principal of Hark Hall 5 


Ts Ele mor ahe Sender of the College ? 
Is not the Admiſſion of its Members the 
Ager Office of the Governor ? If He 

* 
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Depute Another to act for him, is not the 
|] AR ſtill Virtually His? And doth not the 
] Satute, whilſt it demands the Penalty for 
This Irregular Admiſſion from Himſelf, and 
not from his Deputy, fo Interpret it? Is He 
not then aware it will be Imputed to him? 
If Imputed, is it Vorthy of him? If Un- 
worthy, can he think it Proper to make This 
Act, which is Interpretatiwely his Own al- 
ready, as reſulting from the Uſe of bis Au- 
thority, {till more his Own, as receiving bis 
Approbation. N 


“ Poffibly he will ſay, that He doth not 
« Approve of it. But, if this Irregular Ad- 
miſſion hath been Repreſented to him; if he 
hath had Opportunity to Enquire into it, and 
to Conſider of it; if he hath been Apply'd to 
” the Governor aggriev'd by it, to Reverſe 
; if it be a Thing of that Nituts that it is 
Coradle of being Rewvers'd ; of that ill Conſe- 
quence that it is Proper to be Revers'd ; if the 
Like hath, heretofore, been Revers'd; if the 
Like doth not appear not to have been Revers'd 
heretofore ; and Mr. Provoſt ſtill acquieſce 
in it, and thereby ratify and confirm it, will 
he not be thought to Approve of it ? 
5 And 
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And can He approve of the Violation of a 

Statute made on purpoſe to preſerve the Peace 
and Diſcipline of the UN TVERSIT , with- 
out appearing to be Unconcern'd whether the 
Peace and Diſcipline of the Univexsrty be 
preſery'd or no? And if this would not be- 
come any Private Member of the Unxvez- 
-SITY, Will it not much leſs become a Gover- | 
nor of a Society, an Educator of Youth, a 


Guardian of the Statute, and in Alliance with 


Other Governors to defend it ? 


Be it ſo, that a Wiſe Governor will not 
be forward to Diſcourage a Good Officer 
meaning well, however ſometimes miſtaken 
and erring in Matters of ſmall Conſequence, 
by Undoing Every Little Irregular Action 
he may have misjudg'd of, or been ſur- 
prisd into; but will rather be inclin'd to 
overlook or. favour a Conduct not very much 
amiſs ; and content himſelf with repairing 
the Injury, which any One may have 
thereby ſuſtain' d, in ſome private Mal; 
and forthwith adviſe Caution for the fu- 
ture, leſt he err in ſome more Momentous 
Point, and bring a Neceſſity upon his Go- - 
vernor, 
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vernor, either to Defend what is very wrong 
againſt his own Opinion; or to Give it up, 
as not capable of being defended, to the 
Diminution of that Reſpect which is due to 
his Subſtitur? veſted, as he is, with His Au- 
thority ; yet cannot the Admiſſion of a 
Scholar removing from Another Houſe of 
his own accord, without a ſufficient Cauſe, 
without any Teſtimony of his Good Behavicur, 
without his Governor's Conſent, without 
the Chancellor's Conſent, and after his 
Governor and the Chancellor had been 
apply'd to for their Conſent, and re- 
fus'd it; and This, in Defiance of a known 
Law requiring. this Procedure in all Re- 
moves; a Law, without which there is no 
Security of the Scholar's Obedience to the 
Statutes of his Society; without which, I 
will be bold to fay, the UN IVERSITV Ir ſelf 
is not a proper Place for the Education of 
Youth ; be eſteem'd a Little Irregularity, fit 
to be overlook'd or favour'd by a Governor, 
leſt his Deputy ſhould be Diſcourag d: for, 
whether of the Two will He rather diſcou- 
rage, a Deputy his Subjefk, in the Breach 
of his Truſt; or a Gevernor his Ally, in the 
Execution of his Duty ? 


1 
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If a 88 who ought always to have 
that Deference to the Fudgment, and that 
Regard to the Character of his Superior, as 
not to do even a Thing that is Doubtful 


without Conſulting Him; will, yet, pre- 


ſume to do, in His Name, what he knows 


to be Jrregular, and muſt Expoſe him; 


will his Superior think it proper to reward 


This Contempt with an Acquieſcence in ſuch 


Irregular Act when complain'd of? Or can 
he, indeed, therein Acquieſce, without cre- 


| ating a Suſpicion that he was Conſulted, 


and that the Thing was agreeable to his 
Judgment, and by him thought worthy of 
his Character, and was done not Virtually, 
but Expreſsly by his Authority? 


But, after all, what if this very Irregular 
Admiſſion hath proceeded from One who is 
not His Deputy; but who hath preſum'd, by 
an Authority not Delegated, but Uſarp'd, 
to act as His Deputy; all whoſe Acts, un- 


der that Character, are, in themſelves, Null 


and Void? Will a Wiſe Governor give 
Validity to Theſe Acts, Unauthoriz d as they 
are, and which it would — been Unjuſt, 

and 
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and Diſreputable for him to have Autho- 
rizd ? Will he Lend his Authority ex poſt 
facto to Any one whoſe unjuſtifiable Pro- 


ceedings may ftand in need of it? Will 


not {this tempt Bold Men to Uſurpations of 
Authority? Can this become a Wiſe and 
* Good Man Jutrufted with Authority ? And 
therefore intruſted, that where there is a 
” Miſtake, he may rectify it; where an Irregu- 
 larity, reform it; where a Grievance, redreſs 
it ; as well as that, where there is a proper 
Conduct, he may ſupport it ? Is it ſeemly, 
that any Member of a Society ſhould have 


| ſuch an Aſcendant over his Governor, as that 


a Governor ſhall be Afraid to a& agreeably 
to the Nature and Dignity of his Station, 
leſt he ſhould offend him? Or can it poſſibly 
be Safe, or Prudent for a Governor to 
have, at any time, ſuch a Favourite in his 
Society, as will be ſatisfied with no leſs a 
| Service, than that a Governor ſhould expoſe 
Himſelf to Protect Him in Actions neither 
Warraated, nor Warrantable £ Or can this, 
Naturally, have any Other Effect, than to 
raiſe a Jealouſy, that equally Improper Ser- 
vices N on the other hand, been Per- 
H 2 5 form d 
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form'd or Promis'd, as the Price of this 
Undue Countenance and Protection ? 


Will now ſo Wiſe and Good a Man, as 
Mr. Provoſt of Oriel, content himſelf to ſay, 
* 'That the Statute is Penal, and that the 
& Penalty is paid? * Willa Good Man reſt 
in this, that the Statute Demands no more, 
and that, therefore, he Needs to do no 
more? If he Can do more; if it be agree- 
able to the Intention of the Statute that he 
ſbould do more; if, in every reſpect what- 
ſoever, it will be Better that he ſhould, 
than that he ſhould not, do more ; me- 
thinks, as he is a Good Man, he muſt Needs 


do more. The Letter of. the Law is one 
thing, the Zquity of it another. He muſt 


of Neceſſity deſire, that however defective 
the Expreſſion of the Law may be, the .- 


tention of it ſhould not- be . Defet# 


in the Terms of the Law, however This 
may be a Refuge to One, who aims only to 
be Safe, never fails to be ſupply d by * 


who loves to be Obedient. 


© But the Law does not Intend he ſhould 
& dq more. Let us > Aairly enquire whether 


it 


Hua a 
it does or no. The proper Interpreter of 
the Law, in 1548, ſeem'd to think it Intended 
more; for he Reſtor d the Scholar. But 
« then he Remitted the Penalty.” That he 


Reſtor'd the Scholar appears, that he Re 


mitted the Penalty does not ſo well appear. 
©* But this muſt be Preſum d. Then let 
it alſo be preſum'd He had diſcover'd, either 
that the Penalty was not Sufficient to ſecure 
Obedience to the Law ; or that the Penalty 
was Eluded then, as it is now ; or that the 
Governor, who was Injur d by the Irregular 


Remove, could, otherwiſe, have 0 Satis- 


faction; and that he, therefore, preferr'd 
the Reſtitution of the Scholar to the Pay- 
ment of the Penalty, as more agreeable to 
the Intention of the Law: fince, if This, 
hereafter, ſhould become a Rule, the Vio- 
lation of the Law would no more be at- 
tempted, becauſe it would be attempted in 
vain. And if Good Mr. Provoſt would have 
done the ſame Thing from the ſame Conſi- 
derations; I verily believe, there is not a 
| ſerious Man in the whole UnivexsiTY, 
who would have Accus'd him of Diſre- 
gard to the Intention of the Law. 


The 


„„ Un 

The Law Intends Two Things. Firſt, 
That the Diſqualified Scholar ſhould not, by 
any means, be Admitted. This Intention be- 
ing known, there is no need of any Sanc- 
tion to oblige a Good Man to regard it. He 
will be ſure to do 'This, to the utmoſt of 
his Power, becauſe it is his Duty. But He 
| will not do This to the utmoſt of his Power, 
if He, having Cognizance of an Admiſhon, 
which is contrary to This Intention of the 
Law, inſtead of making it Void, will make 
ir Valid. Let not, then, good Mr. Provoſt 
content himſelf that the Penalty is paid; 
but let him Reſtore the Scholar. The Reſti- 
tution of the Scholar is more agreeable to 
This Intention of the Law, (becauſe it will 
ever be a greater Security of Obedience to 
it, which the Lawgiver muſt always be ſup- 
pos d principally to intend,) than even the 
Payment of the Penalty can be. For, if the 
Gain, in Detaining the Scholar, outweigh 
the Loſs included in the Penalty for Re- 
ceiving him; and no Other Conſideration 
of Honour, or Conſcience, or Propriety of 
Conduct, be put into this Scale; the Balance 
will evidently turn on the other Side. There 
will be no End of this Traffick. The S:bolar 
will 
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will always be Detain d; the Penalty will 
be always Paid; This Intention of the Law 
will always be Defeated. And much more 
likely will this be, if the Matter be ſo con- 
trivd, that the Breach of the Law ſhall not 
be at all Pena} to Him, to whom the De- 


| taining of the Scholar | ſhall be in any degree 
1 Profitable. 


If This Intention of the Law be Diſte- 
garded, 'The ſecond Thing Intended, is, 'That 
the Violation of it ſhall be Penal to the G- 
vernor of the Society, into which the Diſ- 

qualified Scholar ſhall be Remoy'd. 


This the Law Expreſſes, and This, it is 
reaſonable to believe, it Inteuds, 


1. Becauſe the Governor will always have 
it in his Power to Prevent the Scholar's Re- 
moval. For the Scholar cannot poſſibly be 
E remov'd into His Society, but by Himſelf 

Amitting him; or by Himſelf Allowing the 
Admiſfion of him by Another. This Conſi- 
deration makes an Irregular Admiſſion juſtly 
Imputable to the Governor, and therefore to 
Him Juſtly Penal. We | 


2. Be- 
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2. Becauſe, if the Irregular Admiſſion be 


made Penal to the Governor, this will be a 


greater Security of Obedience to the Law 


in 'Two reſpects. 


I. As a Governor will be more Inclin'd 
to Di/allow That Irregular Admifhon, which, 
if Allow, will be Penal to Himſelf, than 


'That, which will be Penal _ to Another. 


* 


. HER a Governor will ſaſtain a greater 106 
of Reputation, if the Irregular Admiſſion be 
Inputed to Him; which it will, if it be Pe- 
nal to Him. For, if juſt Penalty will ſup- 


poſe the Sufferer to have been Guilty of an 


Irregular Act; if an Irregular Act will 
affet the Reputation of the Author of it, 


in proportion as ſuch Act is really diſrepu- 


table; if This Irregular Act will be abun» 
dantly more Diſreputable to a Governor, con- 


fider'd as a Perſon of a greater Character, 


in a higher Station, and under more and 
greater Obligations to have forborn it, than 
it can be to any Other Man of His Society 
not in 'Theſe Circumſtances ; if, hereby, a 
Governor will infallibly Loſe a great deal 
more 
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more Reputation, than any Other Perſon of 
His Society can loſe; and the Penalty, when 
exacted of Him, vill become, in this re- 
ſpect, a greater Penalty to Him, than the 
ſame, when exacted of Another, can be to 

Wat Otber; then vill the Penalty of the 
| Law, when exacted of the Governor, be 
| ſtill a greater Security of Obedience to the 
| Law, than when exacted of Anotber, and 
conſequently more agreeable to the Inten- 

tion of the Lawgiver, whom we have ob- 
ſery'd, of neceſſity, to Intend Obedience. 
Nor, indeed, can a Lawgiver deſire greater 
Security of Obedience to .his Laws, than 
that it ſhould chiefly concern the Huereſt and 
the Reputation of That Perſon to preſerve 


| them, 'who hath full . to preſerve 
a ann | 


Now, if a * of This S may 
| be wholly declin'd by the Governor, upon 
whom the Law Intended it ſhould have fallen 
beavily ; and light gently upon his Deputy, 
who, by reaſon of his Lower Station, is 
preſum'd to have leſs Reputation to loſe; 
This will not be a Penalty of That Quantity 
which was Intended. And again, if This 
7 5 His 
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His ſuppos*d Deputy, be not ſo much as his 
Deputy, but his Deputy's Deputy, or 6 
Deputy at all, and have ſtill a Leſs Reputa- 
tion, this will be ſtill a Leſs Penalty. And 
again, if it ſhould happen, as hereafter it 
may, that This No-Deputy ſhall never have 
had any Reputation; or ſhaft have Loſt it; 
or ſhall be Ignorant of the Value of a Good 
Reputation; or ſhall not Value it; This 
Part of the Penalty, which conſiſts in Loſs 
of Reputation, will be none at all, or will 
not be Felt by him ; and that Part only, 
which is Pecuniary, will remain. And then, 
once more; if This Perſon, however de- 
fective in Character, do yet ſo abound in 
| Ingenuity, that he ean eaſily ſhift off the 
Pecuniary Penaliy from Himſelf, whilſt he 
ſeems to pay it, to the Scholar, whom he 
admits, who really pays it ; the Violation 
of the Law, which had once-a very Great 
Penalty annex'd to it, will no longer be at- 
tended with Any Penalty at all; and a Law 


of the greateſt Importance to Education 


will not in any wiſe be regarded, either as 
to what it Expreſſes, or what it Intends. 


4 
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If it ſhall be reply'd, © That all This 
may be very True; but yet, that there 
is no Help for it, as the Caſe ſtands; 
“for that This Statute, however it doth 
00 4 demand the Pecuniary Penal- 

* ty of the Governor, doth yet Intend 


cc 


0 that the Immediate Tranſgreſſor ſhall pay 


© it ; that the Exactor of the Penalty, re- 

« ceiving the ſame from the Offender's 
* Hand, hath nothing to do to enquire, 
* Who hath Enabled him to pay it, or who 


« will, hereafter, Reimburſe him what he 


ay hath paid; and, likewiſe, that the ſaid 


<« Statute doth not Intend the Reſtitution of 


the Scholar; foraſmuch as it hath Ex- 
* preſs d nothing concerning it; and hath 
ce ſpecified the Penalty which ſhall attend 
the Violation of the Statute, which need- 
© ed not to have been attended with Any 
“ Penalty, if the Scholar were always to 


© have been Reſtor d; and that, however 


a Vice-Chancellor may have ſo Interpreted 
: this Matter heretofore, yet, 'This doth 
not Oblige any of his Succeſſors ſo to Inter- 

<« pret it; nor, indeed, any Governor of a 
8 Becker to Regard ich his ne 
142 * tion: 
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ce tion: I then anſwer, If it will from 
hence follow, that, whenever Any VE the 


Governors of Societies ſhall be Aggriev'd by 
| Irregular Removes, there can be no Re- 


dreſs for them, without ſome Explication 
and Amendment of this Statute ; and if it 
will be very Unequal in It ſelf and moſt 
Unworthy of the UNIvxRRSTTx to ſuffer, that 
Any Governor of a Society ſhall be Capable 
of being Aggriev'd without Remedy, when 


a Remedy may eaſily be provided; I hope, 


it will appear, that the faid Statute doth 
evidently need ſome Explication and Amend- 


ment; and that a Governor Aggriev'd, as 


aforeſaid, doth not impertinently Apply 
himſelf to the UNIVERSITY, who only 
can Explain and Amend it, that They would 
take this Matter into their Conſideration. 


Or, ſhall it always be fo Well with any Scho- 


lar, who hath found out a way to evade the 
Force of This Statute, that he may promiſe 
ee Succeſs Whenever he ſhall attempt 

; and fo IIl with the Governors of Socie- 
lis: that they ſhall, ſurely, become the 


Sport and Deriſion of their Own People, 


whenever They ſhall put their Local sta- 
tutes in Execution 2 


But, 


Bot, after all, Why might not the Prin- 
cipal of Hart-Hall have been allow'd to 
give his Reaſons why he refus'd this Scho- 


lar a Diſceſfit, before he had been ſettled in 
Oriel College? and, if Theſe had not been 
| found Satisfaffory to the Provaſt, Why 
. might not the Vice-Chancellor have been 
; | Truſted to judge of them as the Statute 
1 directs: a fair, juſt, prudent, tender Man, 
I who, Preſiding over a Studious, Regular, 
1 and Learned Society, was an expert Judge 
- of Diſcipline ; and who, from his natural 
$ Temper, could not poſſibly have done a 
y Severe thing to Any Man living, without 
y making Himſelf a greater Sufferer? 

1. Mlethinks, after I had liv'd fo long in the 
— Univexs1TY, and, as I hope, without Re- 
e proach, and had employ'd ſo much Time 
ſe and Pains in the Education of Youth ; and 
dt had been at ſo great Expence to Promote 
e- | their Improvement in Learning and Virtue 
e and had for fo many Years continued, if 


e, not in intimate Friendſhip, yet in perfect 
a- Agreement with the Provoſt of Oriel, with- 

{ out having done any thing to forfeit his good 

Ef Opi- 
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Opinion of me; it might reaſonably have 
been expected, that I ſhould, at leaſt, have 
been entitled to ſo much Reſpect from him, 
that he would not have been ſo biaſs d in 
favour of a Scholar of Two Terms ſtanding, 
or of the Perſon Admitting him, as to con- 
clude, without bearing what I had to ſay 
againſt his Reception and Settlement in Oriel 
College, that, without all manner of doubt, 
he was, at any rate, to be taken out of 
My Hands, into his Own Protection. 


Does he think the Diſcipline of Hart-Hall 
ſo very ſtrict, that it is Neceſſary to open a 
Place of Refuge from the 'Tyranny of it? 
It certainly is not ſtricter than the Local 
Statutes have made it. Nor are the Statutes 
of Other Societies leſs ſtrict than 'Thoſe of 
Hart-Hall. Theſe I am under a facred 
Obligation to Obſerve Myſelf, - and to See 
that All under my Care ſhall do ſo too. 
And if any Member of my Society, Pre- 
ſent or Abſent, thinks he can accuſe me of 
One Inſtance of Partiality in the Execution 
of them, in the Fifteen Years I have had the 

Honour to be in this Station; and that he 
obliges me in e it, I Diſclaim his 
Favour. Sure, 
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Glide, it will be bangt that I muſt, ſome 
way or other, have given the Provoſt of Oriel 
ſome great Uneaſineſs of Mind, that ſhould 
make him delight to do a Thing ſo Un- 
worthy of Himſelf, and ſo Unkind to Me. 


Bur have I, indeed, given him any? Have 
I ever Admitted a Scholar coming from His 
Society without His Leave ? No. I have not, 
for many Years, Admitted a Scholar coming 
from Another Society, even With the Leave 
of his Governor, tho I have been much 
preſs d to do it. Have I ever Diverted any 
one from Going to His Society, who was 
deſign'd to be ſent thither? No. I never 
ask'd either Parent or Guardian, to ſend 
his Son or his Ward to Hart-Hall in my 
Life, nor ever Contriv'd that any body elſe 
ſhould do it. I thought This was to be Inju- 
rious to Other Societies, if Thoſe Marks of 
good Opinion were intended tor them. I 
thought This was to Prefer my Own Society 
to Others, which is a thing I Abhor. I 
thought there was a Meanneſs in 'This below 
a Man that profeſs'd to Educate a Gentle- 
man. And, as I have never been jinclin'd 
| ta 
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to do This, fo, in one reſpect, I Durf not do 

The Succeſs of the beſt Endeavours to 
Abe in ſo corrupt an Age, and under 
the dead Weight of ill Impreſſions made 


upon the Minds of young Men innocent and 


towardly by ſome malicious, refractory, 


dark Spirits, which, whilſt This Statute 
may be evaded, will not fail to infeſt Every 
Society in the UnTversrTy, is ſo Doubt- 


ful, that I had rather the Parent A Diſap- 
pointments ſhould be Imputed to his Own 
Choice, than My Advice. T have never 

us'd any Other Invitation than an honeſt 
Diligence in my Profeſſion ; and That, I 


thank God, hath hitherto 0 70 Sufficient; 


but if, hereafter, it ſhould not do ſo, there 
are Other Profeſſions. 


Methinks, ſo Nelkbogely- a e eee in 
Me towards Others, might have entitled me 


to the like good Offices from my Neigh- 


bours. But have I indeed receiy'd the like 
good Offices from them? No, indeed I have 
not. Miſrepreſentations have gone abroad 
concerning the Strictneſs of our Rules. 
Great Numbers, who were bound for This 


OY” have been Intercepted, and carried 


off 


have been hung out. Favours have been 
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off to Another, and many of them juſt at 
their very Entrance into it. Falſe Colours 


Promis d which were never beſtow'd ; and 
Scholarſhips. have been given to Thoſe who 
were under a Statutable Incapacity to re- 
ceive them. Toung Men are ſcar'd, Parents 
manag'd, Schoolmaſters are made welcome, 


and Piracy infeſts Theſe Seas. 


without the Conſent of his Former Gover- 


Since, then, I am not able to account 
for the Irregularity of Mr. Bowles in Ad- 
mitting, or for the Unkindneſs of the Pro- 
voſt in Detaining 'This Scholar ; I proceed, in 


the next place, to Enquire, Why the Scho- 
lar Himſelf was Deſirous to Remove; that, 


from thence, if poſſible, it may appear, "_ 
Why the One ſhould be ſo forward to Euter 3 
him, and the Other ſo reſolute to Keep him, 


yo 222222 — IN. a 


nor, or of the Charicellor, which the Sta- 
tute doth W 


1 
by 
be 
7 
51 
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Was his Tutor Remiſs in His Duty to- 
wards him? So far from it, that He took 
a Double Care of him : particularly in this 
reſpect, thar, after a neceſſary Abſence from 

K his 
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his 'Tutor's Claſs, his Tutor read every 
Lecture to him by Himſelf, which he had 
miſs'd, that he might redeem the Time he 
had loſt. T4, 


4 


Were the Other Tutors, as Officers of 
the Houſe, Unskilful, or Nægligent in Their 
reſpective Stations, or Partial in the Execu- 
tion of the Statutesꝰ? I ſhould not be Afraid 
to be charg'd upon theſe Articles; believing, 
it would appear, that. their Learning, and 
Diligence, and Confcience of their Duty, 

and ſtrict Fidelity to Me, did rather Offend. 


I would not create Envy to 'Thoſe whom 
I ſo tenderly affect, and to whom I wiſh ſo 
well; knowing aſſuredly, that the greateſt 
Merit can never conquer Envy. But, I hope, 
TIT may with Modeſty be allow'd to ſpeak of 
them with Honour ; for they are not the 
Product of my Own Soil, nor of My Cul- 
tivation. They were the Growth and 
Ornaments of Other Colleges, invited hi- 
ther by Me, to take Part with Me in my 
daily Care, under ſuch Enconragements as. 
| have been kindly accepted by them: Of 
whom, however, by reaſon of their preſent 
i rela- 
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relation to me, I will fay nothing more, 
than that, if I could have known where to 
have found Men of greater Parts and Abi- 
lities to have aſſiſted me in the Education 

of Youth, upon the foot of that Scheme of 

Diſcipline I would Eftabliſh in Hart-Hall, 
| TI would have Purchas'd them at any rate 


that my flender Fortune would have allow'd 
me to afford. 


But ſtill the Generality of the World, 
who do not know what Sort of Leaders 
Young Men put Themſelves under, nor con- 
ſider, that, from the Moment they come 
from School to the UNIVERSITY, they are 
told, © They are no longer Children, but 
„% Men; and that tis Childiſh to ſubmit to 
© the Reſtraints they do not like; fince, 
“ having no Dependance upon Any Society, 
* they may ſpend their Money where they 
© pleaſe; and that their Governors are 
© Themſelves to be kept in Awe, by the 
© fear of Loſing their ene. if they 
ce pretend to reſtrain them; may poſſibly 
imagine, that, ſurely, there muſt be ſome ſub- 
ſtantial Reaſon, tho it doth not yet appear, 
tor Wm. Seaman's Changing his Society; and 
K 2 . 
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that what prevail'd upon Him to leave Hart- 
Hall, (which, perhaps, he forbears to men- 


tion out of 'Tenderneſs to the Houſe he was 


once an unhappy Member of, *till, in Juſti- 
fication of Himſelf, he ſhall be oblig'd to 
declare it,) would, if it were known, Juſtify 
Mr. Bowles allo in Admitting him into Oriel 


College, and Mr. Provoſt in n him 


there. 


For, ſay they, For a IR Man to 


* leave his Society, eſpecially, if it hath 
© had the Reputation of Diſcipline, whe- 
e ther deſervedly or not, is capable of being 


c interpreted to his Diſadvantage : ſince he 
„may be thought to have been privately 
* Expell'd ; or puſh'd away for Irregulari- 
ce ties he does not own; or, foreſeeing that 
“ This would ſhortly be the Caſe, to have 


“ gone away to Avoid Expulſion : Or, if 
there was ſomething which he really diſ- 
_ © lik'd in the Society; yet the Ground of 


that Diſlike may be ſuſpected to be only 


Humour; or Peeviſhneſs ; or Reſent- 


% ment; or Ill Advice of idle Compani- 
& ons; or Hopes of greater Liberty elſe- 
k 1 or Ignorance of the Nature of 

” Govern- 
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“ Government, and of the Reaſonableneſs 
“of a Rule, and of a Behaviour agreeable 
sto it in All Societies; and that, therefore, 
„ not any Ordinary Inconvenience, which No 
„ State of Life is free from, could have 
© been of Weight enough to induce Vin. 
* Seaman to hazard his Reputation, in re- 
* moving from a Society, in which he was, 
* of courſe, to have continued but a few 
© Years ; but, certainly, ſome Uncommon 


« Grievance that could no longer be En- 
* dur d. 


Now, therefore, muſt I be forc'd to tell 
a melancholy Story, which I have defir'd to 
forget, and to hide from Mankind, as much as 
poſſibly I could, for the ſake of thoſe poor 
Gentlemen who were ſeduc'd into a Rebel- 
lion in my Society, about 'Two Years ago ; 
and This, at ſo great a Diſtance from the 
Time of that Unhappy Accident, after the 
Thing is over, and every body in his Place, 
and upon his Duty; Each Himſelf enjoy- 
ing, and permitting every Other Scholar to 
enjoy, the utmoſt Tranquillity. This is, In- 
fandum renovare dolorem. The Story, in 
wy” is this. 


One 


To UNIVERSITY 


One of my 'Tutors, whilſt I was attend- 
ing the Grievous Oppoſition given by Exc- 
ter College to the Incorporation of My Hall, 
had undertaken to be the Publick Lecturer, 
in my Abſence, and in my Stead ; and, for 
proper Reaſons, had alter'd the Hour of the 
Lecture, as I My ſelf have often done, from 
Two in the Afternoon till ur; and had 

given early Notice of it to 'Thoſe who were 
| cern'd. A certain Leader, who Aſſum'd 
to himſelf to be the Protector of the Com- 
moners in their Privileges, that nothing of 
Hardſhip might be impos d upon them by 
their Tutors, took the Liberty to expoſtu- 
late with the Reader of the Lecture (tho 
not himſelf ſubject to it,) about the Alte- 
ration of the Hour, in ſo unbecoming a 
Manner, and with ſuch improper Inſinuati- 
ons, as could not but have very ill Effects 
upon the Society. Accordingly, Many of 
them enter d into a Conſpiracy not to ſub- 
mit to the Lecturer's Injunction, and the 
Rule of the Houſe in that particular. They 
came not to Lecture; they were Impos d. 
They refus d to make their Impoſitions; 
they were put out of Commons. They 

5 broke 
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broke open Doors to come at the Proviſi- 


ons ; they were Sconc'd. They hiſs'd the 
Tutors of the Society, and ſhew'd other 
Marks of Inſolence and Contempt; and 
went in a Body to offer Themſelves to be 


Admitted into Another Houſe, (not into 


Oriel College ); They were rejected, return'd 


home, cook d in a day or two, came to 
| themſelves, were aſham'd and confounded . 


at what they had been doing, begg'd Par- 
don in proper Epiſtles, made their Impoſi- 
tions, were receiy'd again into Fayour, their 
pecuniary Penalties were remitted, the Hall, 
for the preſent, was Expos'd, but the Diſci- 
Plius of it, as I apprehended, moſt effectu- 
ally Eſtabliſh'd. And ſo, indeed, I had 
Reaſon to apprehend, till it receiy'd this 
Wound from Mr. Bowles, and from the 


| Provoft of Oriel, than which a greater hath 


not been giyen to Diſcipline in general, in 
the Memory of Man, nor, indeed, can poſ- 


ſibly be given. 


But where is Vm. Seamar's Grieyance all 


this while? © Why, Vm. Seaman happen d 


© to be drawn into this Rebellion thro' the 
* good Opinion he had of his Leader. What 
then . 
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then ? Where is His Grievance till, I ask? 
For hitherto he is a Perſon Aggrieving, but 
not Aggrie vad. The Penalty for Rebel- 
< lion, by the Statute, is Expulſion.“ What 
then? Was Vn. Seaman, or any Other miſ- 
ted Scholar concern'd in this Rebellion, Ex- 
pell'd ? No. There was that Regard had 
to the Heat and Inconſideration of Youth, 
and that Tenderneſs towards their Parents, 
who would have been infinitely afflicted, if, 
inſtead of their Children's gaining a Repu- 
tation in the UnrversiTyY by their Im- 
provements, an Indelible Mark of Infamy 
had been impreſs'd upon them by the Exe 
cution of the Statute, that nothing more 
was inſiſted upon than a Declamation. A 
Declamation, then, was All the Grievance, 
was it? No. It ſeems there was an i Con- 
duct in the Lecturer that Diſpleas d. Has 
ving found there was a Conſpiracy, He 
© Threatued to Impoſe thoſe who ſhould not 
© attend the Lecture: whereas He ought ts 
have come to them, and to have Invited 
them to attend it.” For my part, Iam 
not of Nin. Seaman's Opinion. I juſtify the 
Conduct that is blam'd. The Invitation 
would haye been a weak and an improper 
Con- 
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Condeſcention ; and the Threatning became 
him, and was a kind Intimation, that, if 
they did not Like the Puniſhment that would 
enſue, they might take care to Avoid it. 
Well. Is this all? This is all that I &zow, or 
have heard, or believe. It is, indeed, hardly 
Credible : but, if there be any thing more 
in this Affair, the Gentleman is as at liberty 
to tell his Own Story. He has no longer 
any Terror hung over him by Me. He is 
now receiv d into Another Society. 


However, I muſt confider ſtill, that He 
is a Young Man, and is to make his For- 
tune in the World; and therefore, what 
can truly be ſaid in abatement of that Folly, 
which, otherwiſe, may affect his Reputa- 
tion, I ſhall readily ſay of him. 


The Young Man, of himſelf; is ſober; 
ſtudious, and well inclin d; came to the 
UNIVERSITY, with reſpect to his Morals; 


untainted and innocent; and, fo far as I 


have been able to obſerve, is of a 'Tempet 
not leaning to any Vice. Nothing, I be- 
lieve, on Earth, could have hurt him, but 


due too good Opinion he had been taught 


L = 


„„ 
to have of one of the moſt Indiſcreet Men 
living, in whoſe Company, and under whoſt 
Diſpoſal, it was his Misfortune to be ſent, 
together with his younger Brother, to the 
UNIVERSITY. This Friend had, for ſome 
time, been a Miſrepreſenter of this Society; 
towards which, ſince he thought fit ro con- 


tinue ſtill a Member of it, he might have 


had, if not a ſtricter Fidelity, at leaſt, a 
greater Tenderneſs : and very early impreſs'd 
upon theſe Youths the ſame Diſaffection to 
the Principal and Vice-Principal, that he had 
contracted towards them Himſelf, upon Mo- 
tives which ſhould IE have embed them 

to > his Efteem. N 


4 muſt here acquaint my Reader, Sw 
fince young Scholars of the Univizury 
| afe to take their Firſt Degree in Arts, in 
Four Years time, and are then, of courſe, 
_ diſcharg'd from the particular Care of their 
reſpective Tutors, it is the Method in Hart- 
Hall to have Four Tutors, and for Each 
Tutor, in his turn, to take the Pupils of 
a whole Year together; ſo that when any 
Tutor, at the end of his Year, hath com- 
* 1. akes no more 
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for Three Years following ; but He alone is 
Tutor to Theſe, and to Theſe only, till they 
take their Degree; when his hands will 


be again at Liberty, and it will be his Fans 
to take Another Claſs. 


nun. Seamants Fried: knew 'This to be 
our Method ; and yet, either to gratify his 
Own Humour, or to breed ſome Miſchief in 
the Society, attempted to break in upon ir. 
He brought not his Young Men to the Prin- 
cipal, in order to have His Opinion under 
Whom they ſhould be plac'd : for, how- 
ever he might, for certain Reaſons, be in- 
clin'd they ſhould have their Education in 
the Society, he was not willing the Gover- 


| nor of it ſhould have any Direction in that 


Affair; nor yet did he carry them to the 
Vice-Principal, whoſe Turn it was to take 


| the Pupils of that Year : for, having a no- 
table Diſaffection to Him, he was deſirous 


the Vice-Principal ſhould be ſenſible of it ; 
but endeavour'd to obtrude them upon the 


Tutor, who took the Pupils of the Laſt 
| Year ; whom he pretended to affect better, 


whoſe Claſs was already compleat, and into 


which there could be no Admittance, ac- 


L 2 _ cording 
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cording to Our Rule. There was an Acci- 
dent which favour d his Deſign in part. Ir 
was This. The Diſfik d Tutor had, for a 
very particular Reaſon, borrow'd a Pupil 
the Year before of the Tutor Approv'd, (a 
thing never more to be repeated, ) and was 
now willing to diſcharge That Debt, by 
permitting One of Theſe Gentlemen to fall 
under His Care, if that Tutor would accept 
of him in Payment; and, accordingly, the 
Elder. Seaman was Enter d under that Tu- 
tor, and the Younger under Mr. Fletcher 
of Queens College. A College, indeed, and 
a Tutor, both of Reputation: but, by this 
means, the Two Brothers carrying their 

reſpective Troops of New Acquaintance 
to Each Other in their reciprocal Vi- 
ſits, (a thing very improper, had they. been 
Al regular Men of Both Societies, as, in 
truth, they were not of Either, ) This 
Young Man drank deeper of that Diſaffecti- 
on which he had ſo largely imbib'd before, 
and very eaſily, became a Prey to Two or 
Three Malignants in the Society, who head- 
ed the Late Faction; as did alſo ſome O- 
thers, at that time, as ſober, and as ſtudious 
Young Men as any in the Kingdom, who 


my 


re 
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are ſince return'd to me with a true Senſe 
of their Error, and Concern for i it, and I to 
them with an Entire 8 and Af- 
fection. | 


Had hs poor TT, been. 10 Fortunate 


| as to have had no Other Friend in the World, 
beſides his Parents and his Governors, he 


could not poſſibly have Miſcarried ; or had 
This his Pretended Friend, after he had 
enter d him in This e tho with 


Prejudice to the Governors of it, never 


ſeen him more, he might have yet been 
happily Educated in Hart-Hall; for, I'm 


confident, his Own Experience, = his Tu- 


tor's Inſtructions, would ſoon have ſer all 
that Matter right. But this moſt imprudent 


Friend returning, the next Term, to com- 


; pleat his Maſter's Degree; and having a 
great mind, now he was about to leave the 


UnivzRsITY, to have a parting Stroke 
with the Principal ; and, in that laſt Con- 
verſation, behaving . in ſo rude and 


indecent a manner, that the Principal was 


forc'd to turn hi m out of his Room; in- 


volves this Young Man in his Own Reſent- 


ments; ſends him 1 in, the next Moment, to 
deſire 


ill fore ere 1 << nec aw or + 
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deſire a Diſceſſt ; and, upon refuſal, ad- 


viſes him to ſtrike his Name out of the 


Book with his Own Hand, and to go along 
with him into-the Country. All which raſh 
Directions Vin. Seaman implicitly obeys, 


and hath, afterwards, this Friend's Aſ- 


fiſtance to get into Oriel College, by a Pro- 


. miſe of reimburſing the Penalty which 
ſhould be incurr'd for Admitting him againſt 


the Statute : Where, notwithſtanding his 
Reception, he is capable of being View'd 


in the ſame Light with a Scholar Expell'd 
his former Society, if the Intention of the 


Preſent Statute of the UNIVERSITY may 
be gather d from the Old One, from whence 
it was taken, aſſerting, ©* that the Receivers 
of ſuch Scholars as Leave their Societies 
* without the Conſent of their Principals, 


or before the Cauſe of their removing 


“ {hall have been approvd by the Chancel- 


© lor, ſhall incur the ſame Penalty with the 


5 Receivers of Scholars * 1 


This being the Caſe with Vn. Sede, 


I think there are great Allowances to be 


made in excuſe of his Miſconduct. Nothing 
is more natural than for Unexperienc'd 
L Youth 


* N e % 
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Youth to form great Ideas of very Worth- 
leſs Men, and to think themſelves ſaſe un- 


der their Influence and Direction; and, 
provided there appear a proper Behaviour 


in them, when they come to be undeceiy'd, 
and to find they have been miſled, they 
ought, ſurely, to be look'd upon with an 
Eye of Fayour, and, in the Opinion of the 


World, to ſtand as clear in their Character, 


as s if they had not offended. 


=. Good Education of Youth is a PSs 
Thing ; and is beſt ſecur'd in Societies where 


Thoſe who are in Authority Agree, and 


| Thoſe who are ſubje& to it Obey. The 
Firſt diſpoſing of Vin. Seaman into proper 


hands, was a Task this Friend of his was 
not Fit for, however forward he might be to 
Undertake it; and if, in the preſent Caſe, 


he Did not "iy it was becauſe he Could 


not Miſtake. 'The leaving proper Impreſ- 
fions upon the Mind of this Youth was, 
likewiſe, a Truſt which he did not diſ- 
charge ; and the Proficiency that was al- 
ready made, and further hop'd for, under a 
belov'd Tutor, ought not to have been 1a- 
crific'd to his * vate Paſſions. If he had 


taught 


2 ae n 
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taught his Novice to have had a Reſpect for 
his Governors, which was his Duty; if he 
had not hazarded the good Underſtanding 
there is between the Tutors, by an unneceſ- 
ſary Preference where there is no Inequality ; 
if he had put him into hands that were 
_ Gathering, inſtead of 'Thoſe that were Full; 
and mix'd him with a Claſs of the ſame Tear, 
rather than with One of the Tear before; 
if he had enter'd Both the Brothers in 
Hart-Hall, or ſent them Both to Oucer's 
College, I am of Opinion that more Good 


was likely to have come of it, than by the 
hy ag of Other aner 85 


11 ths mean time, ſee hs ill Conſequence 
of This Irregular Admiffion ! No ſooner 
was Vn. Seaman's Settlement in Oriel Col- 
lege, in appearance, fix d, and certain, but 
Another Young Man of the Society, equally 
reluctant to the Diſcipline of it, and under 
the like Reſentment and Influence, ſolicites 
a Diſceſſit from Me to go to Trinity College. 
The Reaſon offer'd for this Removal being 
diſapprovd by Me, a Different One was gi- 
ven to the Vice-Chancellor : Which was, 
oP at T. rinity, they had a very Fine Garden, 
and 
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and he hop'd to have his Health better 


As this was not the True Reaſon, ſo neither 


was it thought to be a Good One; and 
ſerw d only to ſhew, at once, that the True 
Reaſon was fit to be conceaFd, and that a 
Good One could not be produc'd. And, 
therefore, however Plauſible it might appear 


to the Inventer of it, before he had Tried 


it; yet, having been rejected by the Vice- 
Chancellor, it had no better Fortune with 
the Prefident of Trinity. He had more Ho- 
nour than to Admit a Scholar who did not 


come Regularly to Him. Nor was there a 


Fellow of That Society, who ſo well approv'd 
of the Unwarrantable Step taken by Mr. 


| Bowles, as to think it could become him to 


tread in it. Nor, in fact, was this Scholar 
Admitted, till he had My Leave to go. 
Nor had he My Leave to go, till he had 
found all the Lengths, he had been fooliſhly 
advis d to run, inſignificant ; *till he had 
intangled Himſelf in Difficulties which were 
inextricable without My Help; till it had 
become Acceptable to him to be Enter d 


| gain a Member of My Society; and to give 


M | a 


| eee of neee in Hor 


ity to make it nder. 


and, Pate 60 Thel . * 


Ciety in the UNIVEXsIT T, 8 can- 


not Remove from One Houfe of Learni 


to Another, according to their own Hu- 


| | mour, as they have been forward to Ima- 


Fine Garden. IT queſtion whether there are 
' Finer Evergreens i in any Garden in Europe, 


gine ; but that, if they will Remove at all, 
they muſt do it in a Way agreeable to the 


5 a Laus of the Corporation they are Members 
of; I take the Liberty, for once, to intrude 


into this young Gentleman's Retirement, 
and to give him this faithful Advice, That 
he do not Miftake the Uſe of that Fine 


_ © Garden, which he pretends ſo much to 


Admire. I do acknowledge it is a very 


than in That of Trinity College. But I 
would have Him conſider, that the proper 


__ Uſe of that Fine Garden is not to create in 


Philoſophers an Appetite to Elegance, but, to 
fer forth to Pung Men the Advantage of 
Edu- 


R 
* 
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Educatian: For thoſe Fine Eughs could 
por not 3 *, Obedient to the Bender s 
Mill, and ſuffer d with Patience the Ampu- 
tation of every luxuriant and ſuperfluous 
Branch, in confidence that all this Art, and 
Care, and ſeeming Severity of the Pruner, 
would contribute to the e and 
to the en of tlie: ae. 
. 4 Ht 33 \ +: IU 4% I 
: Bur why all this Uneaſineſ ae a b 
3 Commoner, may any one ſay? What 
matters it, Whether he be of Har- Hall, or 
of Oriel College? Let Him go where he 
will. Whilſt He is under the ill Inffuence 
of the Diſaffected, what is That Society the 
worſe which Loſes him, or That the berter 
which Receives him? Wherever He . He 


de ag N umber __ _ bs 

| Why 11 this 1 is very True. But EY f 

| it is, that a Thing in Irſelf of Leſs moment, 

. may be of very Great Importance in its 
| 3 And this I Lake wha, asir 
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tends to confirm Young Men in a certain 
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Notion which, I foreſee, will, in a little 
time, if . Care be not taken to Unde- 
ceive them, deſtroy: the Peace, and Diſsi. 
pline, and Credit, and, with reſpect to Scho- 


lars having no Dependance on any Founda- 
dation, the Uſe of this U NIVERSITY, 


The Notion is This. That, with regard 
to Young Men living here at their Own Ex- 
pence, to Enter in a Society of the Uni. 
VERSITY, is the ſame thing as to go to an 
Inn. That, if they Pay for what they have, 
they are Acceptable Gueſts, and' ought to be 
made Eaſy, let their Behaviour be what it 
will. That, if they happen to get Drunk, 
and he be thereat Offended, they may call 
for the Reckoning, and be gone to Any 
Other Inn, where, they Imagine, the Land- 
Tord will have the Senſe to know his Own 


| Intereſt, and the Civitity to give Tom better 
. ET a = 


125 The Care which Fe requiſite to be ta- 


ken, in order to Undeceive the Entertainers 
of iis Notion, ws,” to e the Statute in 
| E Queſtion 


-FDVCCATION.': By. 
' Queſtion that Force which it Hants towards 
the Accompliſhment of that End which 
is Intended. And, ſince the Preſent Penalty 
thereto annex'd hath been found to be, in 
the firſt place, Inſuſficient, and, in the ſee 

"cond, Eluded ; and fince this can be no 
Tertainty that the Honour of the ſucceſſive 
Guardians of it will, at all times, eſſectu- 
ally ſupply that Strength to the Statute, 
which is manifeſtly wanting in it ; I humbly. 
ſubmit it to the Conſideration of the Chan- 
cellor, Maſters, and Scholars of the Un1- 
VERSITY, whether it may not be proper to 
Explain the ſaid Statute in ſuch Clear Terms, 
and to Enforce the Obſervance of it by 
ſuch Further Sanctions, as ſhall appear to 
Them ſufficient to preſerve it from any Fu- 
ture Cavil, Inſult, and Violation. And, in 
caſe they ſhall not think This proper, I then 
moſt earneſtly Requeſt, that I may, at 
leaſt, receive ſome Other Direction from 
| them, how to proceed in the Execution of 
Thoſe Statutes which they have laid me 
under an Oath to Obſerve, with Security 
that I ſhall not, by a Conſcientious Diſ- 
charge of the Truſt they have repos'd in 
me, Evacuate this Ancient and Reputable 
| Houſe 
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] Is 1 d0 not agree with the Enter- 
Wl tainers of rhe celebrated Notion 
9! before-mention'd, nor ſhall con- 
SA tent My {elf with the Character 
and Office of an Inn-keeper, whilſt I have 
any Abilities for an Employment of more 
| Repute ; fo, till I ſhall receive the Direction 
of the UnrvessITY in this Matter, I think 
it proper to Declare what my Thoughts and 
Reſolutions are concerning the Entrance, 
Education, and Continuance of Young Men 
in wh Society ; that —_— being early 
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appriz d of what they are to Expect front 
Ae, may Diſpoſe of their Children as they 
think fit. In This, if I ſhall not be found 
to Fudge rightly, it muſt, however, be al · 

low'd, that I Deal * 5 


Colleges and Halls in the Untvens TY 
are erected and deſign'd for the Reception 
and good Education of the Youth of the 
Kingdom; allow'd and countenanc'd by 
Public Authority for that End; foraſmuch 
as the Public bath an Undoubted Intereſt in 


bf ſuch their good Education. 


Young Men are Enter d in theſe Houſes- 
of Learning, in a State of Minority, for 
their Improvement in the Knowledge of 
Religion, of Moral Virtue, of Liberal Arts. 
Governors and Tutors are to them in the 
room of Parents and Guardians. Now is 


the hazardous and difficult Time of Life; 


Here is a Step made into the wide World ; 
the Scene of Converſation is enlarg'd ; the 
Paſſions begin to ſhew themſelves in their 
Strength; Variety of Temptations, ſuited 
to their different Tempers, ſurrounds them; 
Twp are, at the ſame time, without Expe- 
rience, 
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rience, and without Caution; without Judg- 
ment, and abounding in the Conceit of it; 
Fearleſs of Danger, being yet unhurt; Fond 
of Pleaſures; Impatient of Reſtraint; Ex- 
pos d to Flattery, Artifice, and Deſign; 


eaſily ſpirited up to ANT Reſent- 
ment, Oppoſition. „ 


In theſe Circumſtances there evidently 
appears a Neceſſity of Rules and Statutes 
in Every Society, whereby to regulate the 
Conduct, and direct the Studies of their re- 
ſpective Members. 


_ Theſe the Piery and Wiſdom of Founders 

have provided, and Royal Grants have eſta- 

bliſh'd throughout the UniversiTY. And 

it is the Duty of Governors and Tutors to 

take care, that they be neither Partially Exe- 

cuted by Themſelves, nor Diſputed, or E lu- 
ded by Others. 


There is a Time, and an Age, when 
Men muſt be left to their Own Reflections; 
and when, if the Law of the Land take 
not hold of them, they may do what they 
will with Impunity. But That Time is 
—_ not 
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not Vet; ; neither is This a Place where the 


moſt Aged Perſon may innocently be ſuf- 
fer d to ſhew a Bad INE 


Every Youth Ei ntring Himſelf a Member 
of a Society thus conſtituted, for the ſake of 
a Virtuous and Learned Education, is, 
thereby, ſuppos 'd to Engage that he will 
ſubmit to the Rules of ſuch Conſtitution; 
ſince, otherwiſe, he would not have been 
Admitted a Member of it. 


Every Parent and Euardias are Brefam'd, 
at the ſame time, to Promiſe Their Afſtance 
likewiſe towards the regular and ſtudious 
3 of Thoſe, who, they deſire 
Id have their Education in it : for, 

otherwiſe, the Vigilance and Care, and Skill 
of Governors and Tutors may be ineffectual; 
and Their Own Expectatious be Diſippeit. 
ed; and the Society ſuffer in its Reputation 
From the Misbebaviour of its Members. Nor 
would any Prudent Governor receive a 
Scholar i into his Houſe, of whoſe Friend. 
fo much, at leaſt, was not Preſum d. 


if 
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If a Scholar, after He hath been Receiv d 


into One Houſe, doth find, that He can 
live Cheaper in Another; or if, in the Pre- 


ſent Society, there be Partiality in the Go- 
vernor; or Negligence, or Inability in the 


Tutor; or, if He ſhall have been Elect- 


ed into a Scholarſhip, or Fellowſhip of Ano- 
ther College; which are Helps in the Ex- 
pence of Education; and, when beſtow'd 


according to Merit, Marks of Honour; or 


if there be Any Other Viſible Benefit likely 


to accrue to him by removing; This Scholar, 


at the Parent's Requeſt, may apply for a Diſ- 
ceffit, or Inſtrument of Leave to go from 
One Houſe of Leſſer, to Another of Greater 
Advantage; and, I think, as the Rule now 
ſtands, This cannot juſtly be Deny'd him, 


if he hath le bau d himſelf well. 


Bur, if there. be no Pſible Benefit about 
to accrue to the Scholar by his Removing, 
and there be, therefore, Reaſon to ſuſpect, 


that a Diſceſſit is deſir d thro' Impatience of 


proper Reſtraint. and wholeſome Diſei- 


| pline; thro' Importunity of Idle Compani- 
3 or Hifluence of Bad Advice; or Jnvi- 


N 2 tation 
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tation of ſome Intereſted Tutor in Another 
Society; or out of PeeviſÞneſs, Humour, or 
Reſentment ; ſuch Diſceſſit may lawfully be 
Refus d; or, * cannot e de 
Granted. 


To Grant'a Scholar a Diſceſſit for e 
Seſe Reaſons; or, which is the ſame Thing, 
for a Reaſon that is not Own'd ; or, which 
5 s ſtill the ſame Thing, becauſe the Parent, 
by Miſrepreſentation and Management, is 
made to Defire it; is a Tacit Conceſſion 
that there is really ſome juſt Exception 
againſt the Society; which, a Prudent Go- 
vernor, not Conſcious of any, ought not 
to be willing ſhould be beliey'd. If any 
Man Hath Any, let him declare it; if he 
hath not, let him not Appear to have it. 
The Reputation of Societies, and the Hiter- 
eſts of Religion and Learning, are not to be 
ſacrificd to the Humour of petulant Young 
Men who can Govern their Fathers. If 
ſuch crude Reſolutions in obſtinate and per- 
verſe Youth were practicable, Thoſe, who 
vere better diſpos d, would be tempted to 
- follow 'Their Example; ; and where there 
OY * there would ſœon be Sali- 
tude ; 
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tude; and Perſons the Fitteſt to take care 
of Youth, would, in a little time, have no 
body to take care of. If, therefore, the 
Father and the Son can forver Their Duty 


to the Society, the Governors of it muſt re- 
member Theirs. 


But it may be aid, ys hat the Young 


Man hath behav/d himſelf well in the So- 
( ciety, and to ſuch Scholar a Diſcæſſit hath 


never been deny d, when defir'd, tho 10 
. Cauſe Ho been alledg'd for hi Remo- 
* . 


If This were ſtrictly True, which it is 
not, all that can be inferr'd, conſiſtently 
with the Explication that hath been given 
of the UntvexsiTY Statute, is, that ſuch 
Scholars, as have been effeem d to have Be- 
bav'd themſelves well, have alſo been pre- 
ſum'd to have had a juſt Cauſèe to Remove, 
- whenever They have Deſir' d to do ſo. The 
little Doubt there hath been, that a Scholar 
of Good Bebaviour would Remove from the 

Place of his Improvement without a ju, 
- Cauſe, hath prevented Suſpicion, and hin- 
pre Enquiry. Many have thought after 


4 this 
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this Manner ; and I my ſelf have hereto- 
fore thought with them. But my Experi- 
ence hath ſince aſſur d me, that, when a 


Scholar of reputed Good Behaviour deſires 
a Diſceſſit, without alledging the Cauſe of 


43 nis Removing, there is not only Reaſon to 


Suſpect that the Cauſe is Bad, but to Enquire 
all whe ther the Bebaviour hath not been 
ſo too. 


That a Scholar hath Behav'd well, is an 
Expreſſion of Doubrfut Import. Some, I 
find, underſtand it thus; That, if he 
< hath ſubmitted to the Penaities of his Ir- 
© regular Behaviour, he is Regular, and 


© hath Behav'd himſelf well. This is ſo 


far true, 'That, if he hath generally Be- 
hau d well, his rare, involuntary, inadver- 
tent Mis behawigur, for which he is ready to 
make the Satisfaction the Law, he is ſubject 


to, doth require, will not alter his General 


Character; he may ſtill be ſaid to have Be- 
bau d well. But, on the other hand, a con- 
ftant Submiſſim to frequent Penalties, for 


Faults frequently and wilfully repeated, tho' 


it /atisfie the Law, retrieves not the Repu- 


tation. The Behaviour of the Scholar is 


Bag, 
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Bad, tho no more Puniſhment be Due to it. 
Nor, indeed, can there be a greater Proof 
that it is Bad, than that the Man is Incorri- 


gible ; and that Frequent Penalties "RNs not 
been able to Reform him. 


Others, n are of Opinion, That, 
<« if the Scholar hath done nothing Ami(s ; 
cc if he hath Avoided Puniſoment, He hath 
* Behav'd himſelf well, even tho he ſhould 
not have Entitled himſelf ro any Praiſe.” 
What the Value of This Character may be 
in Any Other Part of the World, I cannot 
tell; but, methinks, in the UNIVERSITY; 
in the very School of Liberal Education; in 
a Place Profeſſing to cultivate, and enrich, 
and Adorn the Mind; in a Place Deſgu d 
to raiſe an Emulation to Excel in Learning 
and Virtue ; in a Place where ir is Expected 
great Improvements ſhould be made ; where 
great Improvements May certainly be made 
by Any One that will; the Neglect of the 
Opportunity to reap the Advantages pro- 
pos'd to him in This Place, and the Reflection 
the Scholar ſeems thereby to caſt upon ſo 
famous a Nurſery of W as if, indeed, 

they 
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they were not there to be reap'd, may juſtly, 
I think, be eſteem'd a Misbebaviour. 


If the Scholar hath liv'd agreeably to the Sta- 
tutes of the Society; and Improv'd that Stock 
of Learning which he brought into it, in pro- 
portion to the Time he hath been a Member 
of it; 1 ſhall be very forward to fay, that 
he harh, indeed, Behav'd himſelf well: but 
then, I ſhall be as forward to ſuggeſt, that 
no ſuch Scholar ever deſir d to Remove, but 
for ſuch Cauſe, as all the World will allow 
to be ſufficient ; unleſs he were under ſome 
Unjuſft Prejudice, or Diſbonourable Influence, 
And, in this Caſe, the Argument brought 
from Good Behaviour alone, if it hath been 
Unanſwerable by Others, hath never Per- 
fwaded Me. If This alone, without any 
' Other Cauſe alledg d, might Entitle the 
Scholar to his Governor's Leave to Re- 
move ; then, tho' he hath ſubmitted to 
the Rules of the Houſe with Reluctance, 
he may Remove; then, tho he Diſlike 41} 
Diſcipline, he will ſubmit to Auy for a time, 
tho with Reluctance, that he May Re- 
move; then, the Local Statutes put in Exe- 
cution, may Evacuate any Houſe of Learn- 
"> | ing 
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ing in the UNivERsITY, as faſt as it 


Fills. - 


On 3 hand, If 3 
no Other Cauſe of Canin from a Society, 
than that he hath Bebav'd and Improv'd 
Himſelf well in it, This alone ſeems to be 
a ſufficient Reaſon why he ſhould not eaſily 
be permitted to Remove from it. For He 


is already of a Society? wherein, it is evi- 
dent, he may be of Good Bebaviour and get 
Cood [pear if he will. It ſhews there is 


nothing here to Hinder The/e Adyantages, 
and Other. are not Expected elſewhere. But, 


it may be, the Diſcipline of the Houſe 


hath produc'd them; and, if ſo, Why ſhould. 


he be at once ſo Imprudent, and Unthankful, 
as to withdraw himſelf from the Admoniti- 
ons and Inſtructions that have been ſo Uſe- 


ful to him? There may be Hazard in re- 
moving: and if Governors have reaſon to 


ſuſpe& ſome Secret Management in the 


caſe, They ought to be as ſtudious to Pre- 
ſerve the Scholar, whoſe Virtue and In- 


duſtry have recommended him to their Af 
fection, as Others are to Expoſe him. If the 
Laus he hath hitherto lived under, have 


O — kept | 
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kept Him Regular, let His Example added 
to the Laws ſecure the Regularity of Others 
who may want this additional Help. To 
continue to Bebave well, and to Improve, 
can be no Hurt to Himſelf; and if, with- 
ont hurting Himſelf, he can 40 U heſe Good 
Offices to the Society, his Governor will ac- 
knowledge the Favour of them. If, having 
no Irregular Diſpoſitions, he was Sober, and 
Diligent of courſe; it will be no Hardſbip to 
Him to Perſevere. "=" he hath conform'd to 
the Rules and Duties of the Houſe with 
reluctance, what Hardſhip there is in doing 
it, is Neceſſary. A Longer time will make 
That Habitual and Eafy, in which there 
may be Difficulty now. And to Make That 
Agreeable which Ought to be fo, is a Con- 
queſt worth his obtaining. So that, all 
things conſider d, tho bil Good Behaviour 
doth entitle Nor to a Diſceſfis that will be 
of real Service to him ; yet, where That 
doth not appear to me Certain, or, at 
leaſt, very Likely, I ſhall not be willing to 
Grant it, withoꝑt the Direckion of the UNI- 
VERSITY ; profeſſing My ſelf defirous to 


retain ſuch Sort of Men in my Society of 
all Others. | 


Nei- 
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8 2 60 1 chink i it 4 for a Pa- 


rent to ſay, * My Son is of a Weakly _ 
9 tation, and, if He defires a Diſceſſit, I 
* muſt 2 him, or Deſtroy him.” He 


may Humour him, if he pleaſes, ſo far as 
to Take him from Me ; but it is not in 
his Power to Humoar b fines Impoſe 
him upon any body elſe ; nor ſhall I think 
my felf oblig'd to help 5 to do This, 


contrary to my own Judgment, without the 


Direction of the UnrversrTy. For, be- 


ſides that to Humour him, is, in my Opi- 
nion, to Deſtroy him, here is a Duty in- 


cumbent upon the Parent to the Society of 
which his Son is a Member; and of whom 
nothing is requir'd, but what is very con- 


fiſtent with his Health; laying ſuch Parent, 
who expects a Good Education of his Own 


Son, under an Obligation to take all the 


| Care he poſſibly can, that His Son may do 


nothing to hinder the Good Education 
of Other Men's Sons. Having become 
a Member of a Society, for the ſake of 
certain Benefits therein propos d to him, 
and receivd by him, nothing can be more 
Unequal or Diſhonourable, than that, in 

02 re- 
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return, he ſhould do any thirig to the Hurt 
of ſuch Society; or to the UnrversrTy, 
- of which ſuch Society is a Part ; or to the 
Publick, whoſe Intereſt is beſt conſulted by 
the UnrversrTY, in the Education of its 
Members after a Manner agreeable rather 
to its own Laws, which are manly, ſteady, 
and uniform ; than to their Humour, which 
is childiſh, fickle, and wien, 


Nov, if a Son, growing Uneaſy under 
the Diſcipline of One Houſe, thro' the 

Proſpect of greater Liberty in Another; or 
thro? unjuſt Reſentment of due Puniſhment ; 
or thro' Perverſeneſs, Obſtinacy, or Malig- 
nity of Nature, (which Unwarrantable Mo- 
tives it is the Duty of Governors and 
Tutors to hinder the Succeſs of,) may pre- 


vail upon His Parents to let Him go where 


he Pleaſes ; and if, where-eyer He Offers 
himſelf, He may be Receiy'd ; Other Young 
Men may be ſoon Unſettled in their 
Thoughts, and taken off from that regu- 
lar Courſe of Studies, in which they 
found ſo much Profit and Delight ; and, 
being thro' Inexperience charm'd with the 
Imaginary us of His Eſcape, grow 

| 1 5 8 
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Diſſatisfied with the Condition that Pleas'd 


them before, make the ſame Application 
to Their Paren ts, and expect the ſame En. 


8 h 


{ Then, give me Leave to ſuppoſe, there 


are only Fifty Young Men in the Un1- 
VERSITY, having no Dependance upon any 
Foundation, (whether of Heakly or Robuſt 
Conſtitutions it is not very material,) who 
can Govern their Parents; and are conſci- 
ous to Themſelves of the Filial Power, 
and Paternal Subjeftion ; and that a Couple 
of them are Diſtributed into every Society; 
and that Thoſe of One Society Viſit, and 
are Reviſited by Thoſe of Another; and, 
as often as they meet, after they are come 
to a proper Elevation, fortify Themſelves 
in the celebrated Notion of the Inn-keeper 
and his Gueſts ; and that, having liv'd in- 


tra ſpem Veniæ, they cannot be Deny'd a 


Diſceſſit which their Fathers ſhall concur 
with them to inſiſt upon, without any 
Other Reaſon alledg'd for their removing; 


and that no Society will ſcruple to receive 


them, when they ſhall bring ſuch Inſtrument 
of Leave along with them: Why, if this 
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be the caſe, I will adventure to ſay, that 
not One of them would ſubmit to the re- 
gularly executed Statutes of any One So- 
ciety in the UN1veRsITY for Three Weeks; 
but would ſhift from Each Society they 
ſhould ſucceſſively be Members of, as they 
became Obnoxious to the Diſcipline of it. 
And Every One of them would be able to 
draw Ten Innocent Men into a Faction 
againſt their Governor, to the Aſtoniſh- 
ment of their Friends who had juſtly con- 
ceiv'd the beſt Hopes of them. Nor would 
it be poſſible for any Governor intending 
the Sobriety, Improvement, and Reputa- 
tion of his Society with any Zeal, ever to 
have any Satisfaction in Duty, or Comfort 
of Life. He would be the moſt Unhappy 
of Men, always earneſtly deſiring, and en- 
deayouring, and ſtruggling to do 'That which 
would be abſolutely Impoſſible : and his 
whole Time, which ſhould be employ'd in 
the Advancement of Learning, would be 
conſum'd in writing Letters to Undeceive 
Parents miſled by the Diſingenuity of their 
Children. Every Order, either of the Go- 
vernor or Tutor, however agreeable to the 
Intention of the a or ſuppos d Ne- 


' Cceſſary 
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eeſſury from the very Nature of Education, 
would be cavilfd at, diſputed, negligently ' 
obſery'd, or diſobey'd at Pleafure ; Every 
Exerciſe, a ſlight, defective, per functory, 
formal Performance ; 'The General Study, 
without Method or Deſign, wandring, de- 
ſultory, fruitleſs ; The Particular Lecture, 
not before perus'd, not attended to, not 
afterwards conſider d, not digeſted, not re- 
member d; the Diſputations, a ſimple String 
of Five or Six Syllogiſms writ down in a 
Scrip of Paper ; Divine Service, a dropping 
of the Society into the ape] one after 
another, from the beginning of the Prayers 
to the end, moſt offenſive to God and Man; 
The Whole Converſation, ſo free from Pedan- 
try, as not to relate to Learning, the Tri- 
fling Product of Lewd Plays, News-Papers, 
and Pamphlets. And, O Grief of Griefs | 
The Conſciouſneſs of their Own Low Parts, 
Poor Scholarſhip, and other Defects, would 
be ſo far from ſuggeſting to them the Pro- 
priety of Modeſty and Humility towards 
their Goyernors, that, in proportion to their 
known. Ignorance and Inſufficiency, their 
Impudence and Inſolence would abound. 
And this would be the precious Treaſure 


where- 
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wherewith the UnivEersiTY would be able 
' to; Preſent the Publick. To be ſure, they 

ere excellently well prepar d to adorn Any 
| tion with Ability, Fidelity, and Honour. 
Jo be ſure, the Neceſſity of Submiſſion to 
6 2 Civil Magiſtrate, and of Strict Obedi- 
ence to the Laws of their Country, is ſo 
well impreſꝭd upon Them, that if there 
were No Penalties aunex'd, Their Own Re- 
Fleftions would always keep Them in awe, 
and make Them always Studious of the 
Peace, and Abſtinent of the Property, of 
the meaneſt Member of the Community. 
To be ſure, her having read ſo much 
Philoſoph made the Thoughts of 
their e ſo familiar to them, 
nothing leſs can be Expected of Them 
than a Contempt of the World, Reſi gna- 
tion to the Divine Will, and a Strictneſs 
of Life, as if To-Morrow was to be the 

Laſt Day of it. 


or 


But preſently, methinks, I hear Parent, 


not yet convinc'd of the Reaſonableneſs of 
oppoſing the Humour or Prejudice of his Son, 
tay, „What, is my Son, then, when he 
"x Enter d i in a | Sociery of the Unvzr- 
"rex, 


bee Sin. wigs 8 
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tho he comes to Learn a Profeſſion. E 


hath a Privilege above his Mafeer : for, tho? 
his Mafter be bound to Teach, He is r 


bound to Learn. And, if his Maſter, being 
mindful of his Truſt, _ defirous to com- 
municate his Art, and concern'd that his 
Scholar will be Ignorant of it, when he 
hath now the beſt Opportunity te Learn i it, 


and aware alſo that Himſelf may, very 
likely, bear the Blame of his Ignorance, 
ſhould expreſs any Uneaſineſs upon this Oc- 
caſion, his Scholar needs not trouble his 


head about it; for there have paſs d no 


Indentures between them. Nor, indeed, can 
He ſee the Neceſſity there is to Learn hig 
Maſter's Art, in order to Profeſs it; for ſuch, 
he hath obſerw d, is the general Dilregard 
to any Scholaftick "Mori z and ſuch the 
happy Difference between a Scholar and a 
Meebanick ; that a Scholar may {et up with 
out Ka, ever Learnt His Trade, and often 
have better Buſmeſs, Ws. he that hath 
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But, to conſider the Objection more ſeri- 


ouſly. An Apprentice, in the Original Im- 


port of the Word, is a Learner, from the 


verb apprendre to Learn; and mi might, 1 
ſuppoſe, at firſt, indifferently fignify a Learner 


either of Liberal, or Mechanick Arts. Ge- 


neral Terms, in time, are oſten taken from 
their Common uſe, and appropriated to Par- 


ticular Meanings; and the Term Appren- 
| tice hath, at length, come to fignify only a 
. Learner df ſome Mechanick Art, Craft, or 
| Myftery. And, becauſe there 1 is room to 
doubt, Whether the Learners of Mechanick 
Arts, \ who are generally Plebeians, would 
'erly in their Maſter's Family, be 
Frick to bs Intereſt, and diligent in the 


Live, 


Buſineſs affign'd them, for Seven Tears to- 
gether, for the ſake of being taught a Pro- 
feſion which would hereafter Maintain them; 


and would not be tempted, either by the 


Liboriouſneſs of the Employment, or the 


Srrickneſi of their Mafter, or the Vagranty 
of their own Imaginatiens, to run away 


before they had ſery'd half their Time; 


and this, after their Maſter had fi d off the 
Roughneſs of their Behayiour, and gor 


over 
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over cae Tadium of Firſt Inſtructions, and 
begun to hope they would now be of ſome. 
Uſe and Credit to him; if They were not 

bound by certain Covenants to do what is 


* 


| reaſonably expected of them; Their Maſter” 
doth inſiſt upon Indentures of Contract from 
ben, obliging Them to the Performance of 
. their ſeveral Duties, under the Penalty of 

- I forſeiting their Title to the Privileges de- 
- I frib'd in the ſaid Indentures.  'Theſe Du- 
= es, thus expreſs'd in Indentures, would, 
rtainly, from the Nature of this Rela- 
„ Lon, have been Their Duties, had no ſuch 
* | Indentures paſs d; but which do therefore 

a | paſs, leſt Vulgar Minds ſhould not well at- 

+ tend to the Natural Obligations they EE 

1e won chem. | 
Now, the Teacher of Liberal Arts pro- 
1 ceeds upon Another foot. He Imagines, 


he hath to do, not with Plebeians, but with 
WE Gentlemen, whoſe Honour is ſuppos'd to tie 
Them, more ſtrongly than Indentures, to the 
| Obſervance of Every thing that will Be- 


4 come them, as Perſons applying to be 
585 Taught and Directed by him. He Ima- 
e gines, that, there being as ſtrict a Relation 
WE P 2 be⸗ 
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between Tutor and Scholar, as between Ma. 
ter and Apprentice, They will underſtand 
that the Duties of That Relation, which are 
Implyd, ought as exactly to be perform'd 
without Indentures, as the Duties of This, 
which in JIudentures are Expreſs'd. He 
Imagines, They have been train d up from 
their Infancy in the Principles of the Chri- 
ſtian Religion; and are fully and effectually 
inſtructed, + that their Governor or their 
Teacher, is, like their Prince, to be Honour'd 
as their Father *. He Imagines, They have 
ſuch Brave Minds, as to find no ReluQance 
to any thing as Difficult, but what-is Wick- 
ed or Indecent; and are ſo Vell Bred, as to 
Sem they think his Inſtructions are 'Wor- 
thy to de liſten d to with Attention, and 
treaſur d up with Care; and will be ſo far 
from being diſpleas'd Shri for any Equal 
Animadverſions intended to remind them 
of Propriety in Conduct, and to improve 
them in Virtue and Learning, which the 
Paternal Truſt, the Nature of the Employ- 
ment, the Public Benefit of Education, the 
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| Rule of the Society, and his Oath to ob- 


ſerve it, have made Neceſlary ; that They 
will rather Value him the more, for that 
he hath not ſo regarded his Eaſe, as to 
be remiſs in his Duty; and hath had the 
Honeſty and the Courage to Perſevere 
and to be Equal, in the midſt of innume- 
rable Temptations to Indolence * Par- 
—_ 


huts however, fince e 
Honour ; or, which is the ſame thing, ſince 


many of 'Thoſe, who call Themſelves Gen- 


tlemen, are indeed Plebeians in their Spi- 
rit, and Temper, and Narrowneſs of Mind, 
and Ignorance of Duty, and Inſolence of 
Manners; and do not Enter into any Formal 
Contracts with the UN1veRsITY to oblige 
Themſelves to That Sobriety, Modeſty, 


and Diligence, which She Expects to find 


in Learners of Thoſe Arts She profeſſes to 
Teach, and will Reward with ſuch Privi- 
leges as She is enabled to Grant: It is fit She 
ſhould have ſome better Security of a Proper 
Behaviour from them in the ſeveral Socie- 
ties they reſpectively become Members of, 
* a bare Preſumption that they have Ho- 

nour, 
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| One Society to Another without his for= 
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jor, and ll in bauer gel, Mey of 


| and eee Tho e dare r de 


come a * of bas Korp 
R r — to be a Lan 
prohibiting any Scholar to Remove from: 


mer Governor's Conſent, a Teftimony of his 


Good Behaviour, and a Cauſe of Removing 


appfoy'd by his {aid Governor, or by the 
Chancellor of the UNIvERSIT for the 
time being; he muſt, for ought I can ſee 
to the contrary, ſubmit to This Law, as 
much as ike nl een | 


But, 1 tho hav 7 a Ei ben 
will not allow him to 'be”Receiv'd into Aucs 
tber Society, without the Conſent of his 
former Governor ; yet there is No Law 
which obliges him to Continue in This any 
longer than he ſees convenient. As he is 
not an Apprentice, ſo neither is he a Priſoner. 
He may go from the Sociery, whenever he 
* with the Leave of his Parents, or 

| without, 
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e as he finds They will Allow, and 
HE is himſelf Piſpos d; and whether I will 
or no; and, if his Behaviour be Irregular, 
the ſooner the better: But I cannot think 
there lies any Obligation t upon Ne to Ap> 
drove of the Cuuſe of his Removing which 
'Diflike ; and thereupon to Give him the 
Zeuve which, I think, be is imprudent to 
Deffire, and th Linon which, I know, 
he does not Deſerve. That I pay a due 
Regartl to che Laus ef the Unrversrry ; 
That I act with i much Honour towards 
the ſeveral Societies in it, as not to recom- 


their Favour; That I do not entitle the 
Profligate and the Virtuous to the ſame 


ſirous to Reform the Irregular Scholar; to 
aſſiſt, i 
Offices; to make bim Sober, Frugal, Stu- 
dious, Learned, well Behav'd, a Comfort 
to his Parents, of Uſe to Mankind, and 
capable of being a good Husband, Father, 


and Friend; doth not, as T apprehend, Con- 
Fe him to My Society. Whenever he is 


of Opinion, that I do not Intend this ; bur 


_ a _ Pleaſure in his Puniſhmenr 
than 


mend an Unworthy Member of my Own to 


Countenance and Reward ; That I am de- 


Trove, and oblige him by all good 
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than I ſhould in his Reformation : or, that 
I do not go the right way to Effect This; 
and neglect the Methods, by Himſelf or 
Others propos d, more likely to ſucceed : 
or is convinc'd of the Vanity of my 
Endeavours to do this; for that, as he hath 
told me, © if be won t ſtudy, I can't make 
bim; or for that, as he hath miſrepre- 
ſented me, I am ſo fanciful as to think 
* to make all the World God; He is at 
Liberty to go from Me whenover he . 
He is not Inpriſon a by Me. 


4 
VE 


But it is ek: * What ſignifies the 
Liberty he hath to go from Don, if, when 
© he is gone without Your Infrument of 
& Leave, or the Vice-Chancellor's, he can. 
e not be Admitted into any Other Houſe 
* of Learning? He is ſtill Conn d to Tour 
* Fociety in effect; for thither he muſt re- 
<© turn, if he will have any Education in 
© the UNIVERSIT T. The Doors of Your 
* Priſon are open indeed, but It is not leſs 
% a Priſon, if, like King Arthur's Caſtle at 
« Tintage}, it be ſurrounded with a Pro- 

* cipice. . 


. 
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Jo which I anſwer, That this is to Tranſ- 


fer the Accuſation from Me to the Statutes 
of the UniversiTY ; which yet I think 


to Deſerve rather Praiſe than Blame. She 
hath fortified Each Governor's Caſtle with 
this Deep Intrenchment ; having found by 
woful Experience that, without it, there 


would be nothing but Mutiny and Deſertion. 


Opportunity of Eſcape is enough to Tempt 
Thoſe to it who would never elſe have had 
it in their Thoughts. The Intimation that 
there is a Precipice, is a friendly Caution 


that they do not approach too near it. The 


Young Man had the Statutes of the Unt- 
VERSITY put into his hands on the Day 
of his Matriculation. If his Pleaſures and 
his Company allow him no Leiſure to read 


them, or to know what they contain ; or, 
if knowing the Law of his Mother the 


UnrversITY, he will depart from it, with 
as little Concern, as he doth from That of 
his Natural Parents, without conſidering 
that She hath all Their Benevolence, with- 
out Their Weaknels, This is no Fault of 
Mine. J muſt ſtill go on to read the Sta- 
tutes of the UNIVERSITY, and the Statutes 


Q of 
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of the Society, tho He will not; and to 
regard them very much, tho' He Live in 
contempt of them ; 8 to make uſe of 
the advantage they give me in my endea- 
yours to ſecure his Sobriety and Improvement 3 
and, let me not be thought too happy, if 


1 ſhould ſay, my Own Quiet allo. By all 


that I can gather from what I read, it ap- 
pears to me, that, if a Scholar be Irregu- 
lar, he muſt be Puniſb d; if his Puniſhment 
doth not Reform him, he muſt be Remov'd ; 
if he deſire to go away, that he may be 
Irregular with Impunity elſewhere, he 


muſt find No Refuge ; if his Conformity to 


the Rules of the Society ſeem to Entitle 
him to his Governor's Conſent to go, as he 
cannot be ſuppos'd to be unfurniſh'd of a 
Proper Reaſon for going, ſo this Reaſon may 
be Demanded of him ; and, if he refuſe to 
Give it, he will be ſuſpected to be Reluctant 
to the Diſcipline of the Houſe, tho, for 
a time, he hath Comply d with it. And One 
of the Rules of the Houſe, I am ſure, he 
will not have Conform'd to, which, yet; 
he is under the ſtricteſt Obligations of Ho- 
nour and Conſcience to Obſerve, * That he 


«© will do verb to its Diſcredit. Whereas, 


to 
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to Leave a Society without Any Other 


Reaſon, than That of Humour, or Preju- 


| dice, which he is aſham'd to Own, is a 


Manifeſtation of ſuch Diſlike ro it as may 
hazard its Reputation. 


It hath been often faid, That thoſe, who 
have liv'd Looſely, and Irregularly in the 


| UntvexsITY, have generally proy'd the 


greateſt Enemies to it after they have been 


gone from it. I believe This to be very 
True. The Reaſon aſſign'd for their Diſ- 


pleaſure, is, that they Ougbt to have been 
Reſtrain d, and Were not. This, if it be 
True, is a very Good Reaſon. The An. 
ſwer I have heard given to it, is, that, if a 
Governor or Tutor had Attempted to re- 
ſtrain them, they would have Left the 
Houſe. This Anſwer, if it fatisfie Thoſe 


who have Occaſion to make it, will not, I 
doubt, be ſatisfactory to any body elſe. 


The Generality of the World will ſtill be 
perſwaded, there was rather Indolence, or 


| Puſillanimity, or Attachment to little private 


Intereſts, in the Governor or Tutor, than 

that Proper Reſtraints are not to be laid 

upon Looſe and Irregular Youth in the 
on Place 
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Place of their Education. 'The Conſequence 
which was Apprebended, however jultly, 
_ ought not to have been Dreaded. For theſe 
Scholars ſhould have been permitted to Leave 
the Houſe, and no Other Houſe ſhould 
have Receiv'd them ; that ſo, poſſibly, when 
they ſhould find, there were Other Social 

Pirtucs requir d of Young Men in Academi- 
cal Societies, beſides the Paying for their 
Battels (which, by the way, the Diſſolute 
and Irregular ever pay the worſt) they 
might have Return'd with better Reſolu- 
tions. If not, it is fit they ſhould be at 
liberty to Transfer their Invaluable Per- 
ſons and their Excellent Qualities to any 
Other Part of the World, where they may 
be Endur d, and will do leſs Hurt. And, 
therefore, if there be a Son, whoſe Humour 
cannot comply with the Diſcipline of his 
Houſe ; the Father, if he would do either 
his Son, or the Society, or the UnivegsiTY 
any Service, ſhould Remove him, not from 
One Houſe of Learning to Another, but 

from the UNIVERSITY. 


But the Father will ſay, . He doth not 
* know what to do with him at Home. 


b 
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I believe ſo. Then let him not diſcourage 
Others, who, at His earneſt Requeſt, are 
Trying what They can do with him Abroad. 
Let him not furniſh his Son with a filly 
Letter to be ſhewn to the . Maſter of his 


College and his Tutor, importing, That, 


if he is not Eaſy where he is, (which no 
Irregular Youth will ever be in a Place of 
Diſcipline) he may go to what Other 


„ Houſe he pleaſes. * Let Him, inſtead 


of Encouraging his Son to be more Re- 
fractory by this diſingenuous and imper- 
tinent Aid, rather Lend His Governors 
Authority to Reſtrain him. Or, if indeed 
He hath no Authority over his Son, and 


is afraid, that Preaching to him Submiſſion 


to his Governors will look a little too ſelf- in- 
tereſted, as if he would have it thought 
there was ſome Obedience due to Himſelf, 
let him ſtand Neuter at leaſt. And, that he 
may not forfeit the Fayour and Good Opi- 
nion of His Son, let him tell him the na- 
ked Truth ; © That he would really gra- . 
e tify his Humour and his Prejudice with 
all his Heart; but that, of late, he is 
* given to underſtand, that a Father's Leave 


* to a Son to Go from One Houſe, ſigni- 


« fies 
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cc 
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fies juſt nothing towards his Admiſſion 
into Another, if no Other can Receive 
him, without his Governor's, or the Chan- 


cellor's Conſent, and a ſufficient Cauſe 


alledg d for removing, if requir'd ; and 
that, as He hath been further inform'd, 
there is but One Houſe of Learning in 


the Whole UnivexstTY, which ever did 


Receive a Scholar going away from his. 
former Society, without ſuch Conſent ſig- 
nified, and ſuch Cauſe alledg'd ; and that, 
then, there was ſuch a Stir about it, 
that, he believes, They won't do it any 


more; and that, tho' he entirely agree 


with his Son, that his Governor is but an 
Inn-keeper, and his College an Inn, and 
his Scholars Gueſts, and, as ſuch, at li- 
berty to ſpend their Money where they 
pleaſe ; yet, he doubts, He will inſiſt 
upon the Privilege belonging to all Other 
Inn-keepers, and not ſuffer Them to rec» 
kon without their Hd. 


But the Father will ſay again, © If his 


* 
( 


* Son doth not, ſome way or other, Conti- 


nue a Member of the UnrversITY till 


he ſhall have taken the Degree of Maſter 


1 
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4 of Arts, he will not be capable of hold- 
© ing the Two Livings he hath Purchas'd 
< for him; that his Son is firmly Reſolv' d, 
« whatever comes of it, not to ſtay where 
„ he is; and that, therefore, there is a 
* Neceſſity of his Removing, if he wilt 
have an UNIVERSITY Education, or any 

* Benefit ariſing from it. No Neceſſity at 
all. None, I am ſure, that the UN IVER- 
SITY ought to regard, or the Parent either, 
if he prefer the Publick Good to His Pri- 
vate Intereſt; or the Reputation of the 
Untvrgsirx to the Abundant Proviſion for 
his Family; and if He doth not, it is fit 
They ſhould do it. For, is the Son, who 
Leaves a Society becauſe he Vill have no 
Education, ever likely to Reap it elſewhere 2 
Surely, there is ſome Error in this Con- 
ceit; and, becauſe Degrees ſuppoſe Educa- 


tion, chey are often miſtaken by Parents 
for Education. 


Alas! an UniversiTy Education is great 

Improvement in Ph:Jological and Philoſophical 
Learning; Skill to write tolerable Senſe, 
in ſome Method, with Facility, in one's Own 
Language at leaſt ; Good Knowledge in the 
| Doctrines 


A 
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Doctrines of Religion, in Syſtems of Mora- 
lity, and in other Liberal Arts and Sciences 5 
a Reverence for 'Things Sacred, an Invin- 
cible Love of ] atio eee ſtrict Ho- 
nour, ſtrict Sobriety: and, the Greateſt Be- 
nefit from thence ariſing, the Conqueſt of 
Inordinate Affections; Contentedneſs in a 


moderate Fortune; and Magnanimity to 


forego any Unwacrautable Acceſſion to it. 
If the Scholar refuſes This Sort of Educa- 
tion in One Houſe, Where is the Neceſſity 
of his Removing to Another? Where is the 
Neceſſity of Changing his Governors and 'Tu- 
tors? Whereis the Neceſſity of taking aMaſter's 
Degree? or, one might ask, indeed, Where 
is the Poſſibility of it ? Or, Laſtly, Where 
is the Neceſſity, that He, who will never 
Deſerve One Living, ſhould Have Two : 

which ſome have doubted whether the 
moſt Exalted Merit could innocently en- 


joy? Is not One Living ſufficient to Neg- 


lect? One Pariſh enough to Expoſe himſelf 


to ? or, muſt he needs have Tivo to take 


Notice, that he hath neither Sobriety, nor 


Gravity, nor Prudence to deſerve their 
good Opinion of him; nor Seriouſneſs to 
invite their Confidence : nor Ability to ſa- 


tisfie vir Scruples ? | 1 But 
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„ But i it ſeems, He 19 „ Reſolv d not 
“ to ſtay where he is. How is this cer- 
tain ? The Hopes of Reception elſewhere 
have form'd this Reſolution in him. Cut 
off Theſe Hopes; let the Fear of Loſing 
either his Second Living, or any Other Ad- 
vantage, begin to operate; and, poſſibly, 
the Neceſſity of Removing may Vaniſh, 
and That of Staying where he is may Ap- 
pear : being onee conquer d, and after-- 
wards treated with Mildneſs and Huma- 
nity, he may come to conſider, that He 
hath only been ſtruggling to get Looſe from 
Thoſe who have been doing their Duty 
| with Fidelity to the UNIVERSITY, with 
an Intention. of Benefit to Him, and with 
much Trouble to Themſelves ; and, at 
length, be Reform d. N 


But if there ſhould not be this Happy 
Effect; What is the Raſh Reſolution of 
an Idle Young Fellow to the Ux IV ER- 
| $ITY What if he will run headlong-to 
his Ruin? What if, after he hath been 
| the Grieyance, the Nuiſance, and the Peſt 
of One ar he will have no Education, 

R Anleſs 
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unleſs He may be-allow'd to Offend and 
Infe&t Another? Muſt the UNIVEISIT v 
hazard its Own Health, and Peace, and 
Proſperity to Preſerve Him; and, after all, 
find it ſelf to have Induls, d tink only, and 
not Preſery'd him? It is better that He 
Alone ſhould be Ruin'd, than that the 
Un1versrTy ſhould Expoſe the Reſt of its 
Members to Ruin who are more worth 
Preſerving. Tenderneſs to the Guilty is: 
Cruelty to the Innocent. Are Parents Them- 
Jekves agreed about this Matter? One Pa. 
rent ſolicites that His Son may keep Good 
Company, knowing how much the Improve- 
ment and the Sobriety of the Youth will 
depend upon it. Another Importunes that 
His Son, who is the very Worft Company 
that a Young Man can poſſibly fall into, 
may be , in the UntverstTY ; 
and, withal, have Liberty to Eſcape the 

Diſcipline that ſhould Reform him. Why? 
| Becauſe His Son is reſolv/d not to ſtay - where 
he is; and He does not know what to do with 
him at home ; and'He hath a Proſpect of 
Two Living: for him, which he can't Enjoy 
without an UntversiTy Education. Which 
is as much as to ſay, That every Man's 
Ou 
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Own Son is of more Importance to him than 
all the World beſides; and that He can ea- 


fly allow himſelf to ſupplicate thoſe Fa- 
vours for his Own Son, for which He would 


have Expos'd the UNIVERKSsTTY, if they 


ſhould have been granted to any Other Scho- 
lar, had his Own Son had no Occaſion for 


them. And ſhall the UNIVERSITY indeed 


give in to the Fondnefs, and Weakneſs, and 


Pliableneſs in Parents to the Humour of 
their Children, the main Source of all that 


Infolence, Idleneſs, and Irregularity which 
infeſt Societies ; and, at Their Importunity, 


relax and enervate its Own Diſcipline £ 


Shall the UNIVEXSITVY ſecond the Folly and 
'Temerity of peeviſh Young Men; and, thro 


Irreſolution, or vain Fear of Offence, or 
Study of Popularity, Depart from its Own 


Laws, in to help Them out of 'Their 


Aﬀetted Difficulties ? Shall Governors and 


Tutors draw groundleſs and unjuſt Suſpi- 


cions upon Themſelves, that they are kept 


in Awe by a Conſciouſneſs of their Own 


| Perſonal Defetts and Failings; and, thro 


a Fear of having Theſe Expos'd, Dare not 
put their Local Statutes in Execution? The 


mn purſuing the End of its Inſti- 


RN 2 tution 
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tution with all Fidelity and Diligence, needs 
not to be Diſmay'd by the Malice, or Ob- 
 toquy, or Enmity of Any Scholar, or Mul- 
titude of Scholars, whom it ſhall Irritate by 
Infiſting upon 'Their ſtrict Conformity to 
its Excellent Rules. The UNIVERSTITV 
muſt be its Own Friend, and regard its Own 
Dignity, and Honour, and Jntereft, by ſecu- 
ring the Sobriety, Frugality, Learning, and 
good Manners of the Vouth reſorting to it 
for Theſe Purpoſes ; and then, I truſt, will 


nagt fail of finding innumerable Friends, and 


Great Friends too, and even amongſt 
Thoſe very Scholar whom * were nat 
ge to 9 


For My part, 1 think 8 a Go. 
vernor of a Society to Regard What Influ- 
ence a Son hath over his Parents; or to 
Study their Humour; or to Condeſcend to 
Relaxations of Diſcipline to comply with 
it ; or to Dread Any Conſequence of not 
- complying. I conſider Each Governor as 
the Guardian af the Statutes of his Col- 
lege, which he muſt neither Violate, nor 
Suffer to be Violated. I conſider him as 
: TOP a Truſt *** in him by the Unz- 
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Fair, which rightly demands of Him, 
a Member of their Body as he is, that, 1 
far as He is concerh'd in the Education of 
Youth within the Limits of Their Furis- 
diftion, he ſhould act in all things agreea- 
bly to Their Laws ; and to the Laws of his 
Own Society not inconſiſtent with Their 


BB Laws. I conſider him as rightly Entitled 


to the Protection of the Unrversrrty, if his 
Behaviour be ſuitable to This Traft ; and 
to the Countenance of Parents in the Con- 
e M1 of his Duty. 


The Viſeß Plrent: is often Overſeen in 
his Conduct towards his Own Children. And 


it is better they ſhould be ſent abroad, 


and put under Governors and Tutors, who 


have His Viſdom, (if ſuch there may be 


found,) and have not His Foxdneſs : but 


not much better, if His Fondneſs muſt 


Follow them whitherſoever they go; and 
Intrude it ſelf into, and Interrupt the Me- 


thods of Education He hath engag'd they 
thall ſubmit to. The greateſt Good that 


ean be done to his Children, is, to Wean 

them from their Own Humour, to which, ha- 

ying 8 been long accuſtom'd, they ſtill 
lean 
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lean with {0 obſtinarea/ Bent, that the, Cone | 
queſt of it is diffcult to a Parent who Loves 
much, and is known to d ſo: and to Sub 
ject them to the approv d Rules of Learned 
Societies, executed with an even, ſteady, 
and impartial hand ; that, from thende, 
they may be taught to have great Reve- 
rence. to Laws in general, in the Obſer- 
vance of which the Peace and Happineſs 
of Mankind will be found to conſiſt. Sub 
fer them to Leap over the Fences of So- 
briety, Modeſty, Induſtry, Piety, and Vir- 


tue in the Place of their Education; and 
ſee whether, hereaſter, the Laus of their 


Country, the Laws of Nature, or the Law: 
of God. will "rain. ten LE 


Fe is gi Ne indeed, eue char Every 
Man ſhould be a Proſaund Scholar, or the 
Profeſſor of a Science. But, to be Sober is 
Neceſſary; and to be, ſame way or other, 
Uſeful to one's Country is Neceſſary. And 
therefore is it of the greateſt Importance, as 
to the Melfare of Mankind, ſo to the Cre- 
dit of the UNIVXR SIT, that 1 Perſon 
Reſorting to it for the Be ati — 
and eee, to Continue a W of i it, be 

oblig d 


P 
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oblig'd to Live Soberiy, and to Read Some- 
thing: and that Governors and 'Tutors do 
inſiſt upon thus much, with Hopes of Pa- 


ternal Afſiftance ; but, if not, at leaſt with. 


out Fear of Lofing thein Pupils, by the Proſ- 


pet of Refuge ſrom Diſcipime in One 


Houſe to Eupectations of Indulgence in 


Another. For if, after a Tutor ſhall have 


taken more than ordinary Pains with His 


Pupils ; and evidently perceive the good 
Effects of his Care; and begin to be Pleas'd 
with them ; and to have great Hopes of 
them ; and to Count upon the Reputation 
they will give him ; and the Love they 


will have for him; and the Iutereſt he ſhalb 
have in their Families ; they may eaſily 


be drawn away from him by the Art and 
Influence of every Idle Malignant; I know 
not what greater Diſcouragement can 
poſſibly be given to a Faithful and Able 
Tutor ; nor what greater Miſchief can be 
done to the UNIVERSITY. And, there- 
fore, if I do not find the UxIVERSIT of 
a different Opinion, I ſhall ever think it 
My Duty to Oppoſe Thoſe Removes, which 


| fhall not appear to me to be for the Be- 
_ of the Scholars Deng to Remove 


with» 
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without Fraud or Colluſion. And, | ſince 
there are moſt excellent Tutors in Every . 


Society, ſeveral of whom I am. perſonally 
acquainted with, and much eſteem, know- 
ing them to be Men of great Parts, and 
Learning, and Diligence, and Strictneſs of 
Life ; and, fince not One Scholar in Five 
Hundred ever did deſire a Diſcæſſt, (not 


having a ſufficient Cauſe to Remove,), but 
with Deſign to Affront his Governor and 


Tutor, for the faithful Diſcharge of their 
reſpective Duties; or to Gratify the peeviſh 


Reſentment of Diſaffected Perſons adviſing 


and influencing Him and his Parents there- 


to ; I wiſh they would heartily join with 
me in 'This Reſolution. For, I do affirm, 


that, if there be a Relaxation of Diſcipline 
in the UNIVERSITY, Parents Govern'd by 
their Children and by their Children's fooliſh 


Acquaintance, are One great Cauſe of it. 


One Inſtance of the Many I am able to 
produce, will ſufficiently Illuſtrate what I 
have been ſaying. | 


| Thoſe, who had been puſh'd away from 
My Society in Alt Term 1123, for ha- 
ving been Ring-Leaders in the late Rebel- 

lion, 


_ - „ fad my tows an, Tn. wi wp Ms 2. we . FT. RL I EIS (ob. ES 
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lion, preſently conceiy'd Hopes, they might 
| at once lighten their Diſgrace, and gratify 
their Reſentment, if they could be ſo hap- 
py as to draw a good many Others after 
them ; and that, if they ſucceeded, the 
Reft' would not be fond of Living in a 
Deſert ; and fo flatter d Themſelves that, 
in three or four Months time, they ſhould 
| be able to 'Triumph in the Evacuation of 
Hart-Hall ; and imagin'd the Preſent Op- 
portunity to be the moſt favourable to their 
Deſign, for that the Principal's Attention 
was, at this time, unhappily diverted from 
the Immediate Care of his Society by the 
Grievous Oppoſition given to the Intended 
| Incorporation of it by Exeter College. To 
| this end, Many of the Young Scholars were 
inſtructed to ſolicite their Parents (in Per- 
| ſonal Conferences, if they ſhould go into the 
Country, now the Long Vacation was ap- 
proaching; or by Letters from the Hall, if 
they ſhould not; ) that they might have 
| liberty to Enter Themſelves in what Hou> 
| ſes of Learning they pleas'd, before A- 
chaelmas next. But, Whether having had 
time to reflect, that they had already been 
| Hirired up into a wicked Rebellion without 


8 ane 
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z 
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any manner of Provocation to ĩt; or Whether, 
having eſcap'd with little or no Puniſhment, 
they were glad to come off ſo, withoutengag- 
ing in a freſh Conſpiracy, for no Other Reaſon 
than to abett the Virulence of their Baf- 
fled Leaders ; or Whether they miſtruſted 


the Force of their Arguments, and were 


aware, they muſt at once relate 'Things 
Incredible and be Believ'd before they could 


ſucceed ; or Whether they were thoroughly 


Convinc'd of their Error, and Aſham'd of 
it, as they All ſeem'd to be, and, I am 
confident, Moſt of them were ; they cer- 
tainly did not 'Try their Friends, or Tried 
them in vain. For, as I had early Notice 
of what was Concerted, ſo I gave early Ad- 
vice of it whereeyer I had the leaſt Suſ- 
picion there would be any Attempt, in or- 


der to prevent the ill Effects of any Miſ- 


repreſentations ; and was preſently aſſur d, 
that the Young Men had T hemſelves con- 
demn'd their Own Conduct; and I found, 
upon their Return, that their Behaviour 
was agreeable thereto. But One, how- 
ever, of whom I had no Suſpicion, nor in- 
deed Reaſon to have any, the FatZion did 
get from me, by a Stratagem againſt which 

there 
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chere was hardly any Fence. His Name 
Foſeph Somaſter ; his Father an Officer of 


che Exciſe in the Weſt of England. He 


was Enter'd, a little before the Rebellion, 
in Hart-Hall ; and, within a Day or Two af- 
ter his Admiſfion, was appriz'd by his Tu- 


tor, that poſſibly ſome Attempts might be 


made upon him by the Difſaffeted to Diſ- 
incline him to the Officers of the Honſe, 
and even to Himſelf. To which He anſwer d, 
* That he was too ſenſible of That alrea- 
* dj.” He as Caution 'd not to be Diſ- 
courag d; for that he would find things 
very different from what the Male volent 
ſhould Repreſent them: As yet He was not 
aiſcourag d; He Liv d regularly; He Stu- 
died hard; He was very Sober ; He ſterh'd 
not to be offended: either with his Goter- 
nor, or any of the Officers; for, having 

Incurr d no Penalty, he had Suffer d none; 
and, having often Deſerꝰd Commendation; 
ne had as offin' Recefvd it. He wis 
Pleasd with His Tutor, and his Tutor 
fo well Pleasd with Him; and ſo Careful 
of him; as, in Half a Year's time, to have 
Improv? d him confiderably” in the Two 
Languages of Greek and Latin which he 
ä 8 2 brought 
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brought along with him to the UnrvegsrTy ;. 
and to have made a good Progreſs with a 
him in a Third, the Hebrew W 
alſo. N | 


A little before . This Voung 


Man came to Me, and deſir d a Diſceſit; 
and produc'd a Letter from his Father ſig- 


nifying His Concurrence; and, that he might 
the better conceal his having been invited 


to Baliol College, tho he was in haſte to 
be gone, ſeem d undetermin'd whither he 


ſhould go. He had Recommendations, he 


< faid, both to Exeter, and to Baliol; and, 


© when he ſhould be provided with My 
& Infirument of Leave to go from Hart- 
Hall, he would ſoon make his Choice. 
1 was A d He ſhook his head, and 
ſaid, © A great many Others, I ſhould find, 
„ would Go as well as Himſelf. * I was 
no longer ſurpris d. I recollected what 
had been Concerted. I refus d him the 


| defir'd Inſtrument of Leave. I writ to the 


Father. I was a great deal too Late. He 
was Prepoſſeſs d. This Young Man, it 
ſeems, had been School. fel som to the Chief 


dee of the Faction, who was moſt 


*. 


| Order 
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Intimate with the Intended Tutor in Ba. 
liol, who was moſt Intimate with the Fa- 
ther, who, not having been bred at Any 
UNIVERSITY, was wholly Ignorant of Our 
Rules; and not the leſs ſo, for the Infor- 


 matious he had receiy'd from 'Thoſe who 


had been bred at the Unrvexsttr ; and, 
in ſhort, ſo Prejudic'd, as not to be capable 
of being Undeceiv'd, tho*, otherwiſe, a 


Man of a Good Underſtanding. 


The Reaſons given to Me for the Remo- 
val of this Scholar were 'Theſe Three. 


a That, i. in Baliol, he had the Promiſe 
of a 'Tutor for nothing. 


2. 'That he could Live Cheaper There, 
than at Hart-Hall. 


3. Thata Scholarſbip in That Houſe, va- 
lue 37. 2s. 6d. a Year, would be con- 


err d upon him ſoon after his SI 


< ſhall conſider Theſe Reaſ ons in their 


With 
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Wich regard to the Firft of them, it may 
be Obſervd, That the Univezsrry doth 
Allow 'Tators to Receive a Conſideration 
for their Care of the Youth intruſted' to 
It felf, ſo hath it ever been the Pra#Fice' of 
Tutors to Receive a Conſideration for ſuch 
their Care; That the Conſideration they 
have receiv'd, not being limited by any 
Statute, hath Varied, and is, at this Day, 
Different in different Houſes of Education 
within the UNIVERSTrrW ;. That the Pu- 
tor's Demand being Known, and not objected 
to before a Scholar is Enter d under his 
Care, the ſame, upon Entrance, becomes 
the Couſideration that is Agreed to be 
paid for his Care; That the Labourer is 
Wortby of his Hire; That ſome Hire is 
both a better Encouragement to a Tutor, 
and à greater Obligation upon him to take 
a Due Care, than No Hire; That the Great. 
eſt Hire, of which Any Tutor in the UNI- 
VERSITY is, at this Day, thought Wor- 
thy, compar d with the Expente he hath 
been at, and the Pains he hath taken;- and 
the Tears he bath n in order to Qual iſie 
him- 
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himſelf for This Truſt; and alſo, with the 
Further Labour and Time he muſt employ 
in Diſcharging it faithfully, is very Small, 
for Each Scholar to be educated by him ; 
and that he can the Leſs afford to be de- 
priy d of any Part of it by Invitations 
given to his Scholars to Deſert him; and a 
Tutor of Hart-Hall much Jeſs than any 
Other Tutor, becauſe He is Limited to a 
ſmall Number of Pupils falling under his 
Care within a Limited Time, and cannot, 
after his Claſs is compleat, fill up the Va- 
cancies which ſhall happen by Defections 
from him; That unleſs Learning be the 
very Loweſt of all Attainments, and the 
Education of Youth the very Horſt of all 
Profeſſions, Thirty Shillings a Quarter, for 
near Three times as many Lectures, is not ſo 
Extravagant a Demand, as that even He, 
who Pays it, ſhould do it with an Unwilling 
Hand, much leſs that any one, who 
hath Himſelf been a Tutor, and who hath 
experienc'd a fairhful 'Tutor's Trouble and 
Anxiety, ſhould think it too much for any of 
his Fellow-Labourers in the ſame Vocation, 
altho* their Circumſtances ſhould happen to 
be ſo Affluent that they Need not any Re- 
| ward, 
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ward, or their Friendſhip ſo particulat that 
they 2 not Deſire it; That, therefore, if 
the Promiſe of being a Tutor for Nothing 
had been a proper Inducement to this young 
Man to have Enter'd himſelf in Baliol Col- 
lege, when he firſt came to the Univerſity, 
it will not, I conceive, be allow'd to be 
ſo juſtifiable a Motive to his Leaving Hart- 
Hall, of which Society he, at that time, 
chaſe to be a Member; That, if This 
Practice ſhould preyail, and Tutors thus De- 
frauded of their Pupils ſhould be diſpos d 
to make Repriſals, it would bring the Uni- 
verſity into Confuſion, and not much tend 
to the Adyancement of Learning : For, it 
is a known Diſcouragement to Induſtry and 
Ingenuity in ſome Countries, that a Man 
cannot be ſecure of Poſſeſſing the Eſtate 
he ſhall raiſe by his Labour and his Skill; 
and the fame will a Tutor be under to Im- 
prove his Pupils, if, afterwards, they may 
| be fo eaſily taken Font him, and perhaps, 
ſo much the ſooner, by how much oe bet- 
ter Hy are Improv” d. 


Thus much I ſubmit to the Judgment 
of the UxIVXXSTT T ; and One thing I would 
alſo 
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allo ſuggeſt to Parents ; That I never had 
any Thing done for Me for nothing, which 
did not, in the end, ſtand me in much 
more than the full aloe and that, for 
the moſt part, 'That kicks Coſts Little is 
Worth Leſs. I do not ſay this to derogate 
from the Character of the Gentleman who 
hath ſo cheaply offer'd his Services, be- 
cauſe he hath: the Reputation of a Scholar, 

and of a Man of Parts, and, I believe, de- 

ſervedly: but the more worthy he is to 
be Prais'd on the account of his Abilities 
as a Tutor, the more I Blame him, if, 
whilſt he was Himſelf Unhurt, he hath not 
doubted: to Intereſt himſelf in the unjuſt 
Reſentments of his Friend; and whilſt he 
| was a Member of ſo Flouriſoing a Society, 
and had ſo Acceptable a Character as might 
Entitle him to as Many Pupils as he pleas'd, 
out of the Wide World, he hath ſubmit- 
ted to ſo. mean an Art, upon ſo unworthy 
a Motive, in order to increaſe His Logs 
Flock out of My Small Fold. 


The Second Reaſon offer'd to me by 70 
ſepb Somaſter for his Removal, was, That he 
could Live Cheaper i in Baliol College. 


6 The 
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'The Father, when he Enter'd him in 
Hart-Hall, told the Young Man's Tutor, 
that he therefore Enter'd him' in Hart- 
Hall, and not in Baliol College, becanfe he 
already had a Son of Baliu College who 
had ſpent him too much Money ; and, L 
own, I could not help being ſurpris'd, 
that the Houſe of Education, he had 
choſen for the ſuppos d Frugality of it, 
ſhould have prov'd more Chargeabls to 
him, than even That which he had 
voided for the Tried Expence thereof. | 
1 beg I may not be Miſunderſtood. 
not hereby inſinuate, that Bano College 
is a more Expenſive Houſe of Educa- 
tion than Hart-Hall; for Their Oecono- 
my 1 do not know; and I do know there 
have been Young Men in Hart-Hall who 
have ſpent their Fathers too much Money. 

1 am moreover very willing, that Baliol 

College ſhould be eſteem'd as Cheap a Houſe 
of Learning, as any in Either UN IVER- 
SITY ; but I am not willing, that either 
Baliol, or any Other College whatſoever, 
oat be thought a 9 Flace to Live 


in 


? 
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in than Hart-Hajl, becauſe I do not think 
it poſſible. 


I will not be a Judge in my Own 


Cauſe, the World ſhall judge between Us, 
ſo far as I can enable them to do it. 


65 The Following is an Exact Account of 
Foſeph Somaſter's Expences in Hart-Hall, for 
that Quarter, wherein he apply'd to Me for 


a Diſceſſit to go to Baliol College, in order 


to. live cheaper there, being Michaelmas 
Quarter One Thouſand Seven Hundred and 
Twenty Three, beginning, in the Univer- 
SITY, on the Twenty Firſt of June, and 
ending on the Twenty Seventh of Sep- 


jember. 


To the beſt of my Memory, the Ac- 


count then given in to Foſeph Somaſter by the 


Butler was /eſs than This now given in by 
Me, by about Eight Pence. 'The Error was 
Butler's, in Detriment to the Houſe ; and 
the Account, in Proportion, leſs exception- 
able to the Commoner. 


* 2 : The 


Charter — 
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A Particular of the ſaid Commoner's 
Expences in the ſaid Mich. Quarter. 


| | | z 

Chamber Rent. — o oo og 
* 'Tuition and Officers Stipends o2 o5 oo 
1 Univerſity Dues — „ Or 07 
o oo 06 


Bedmaker's Wages ——— oo 06 06 
Domus 0 03 
© Decrements ——— oo o4 O2 
Servitor — — 2 006 
Commons and Battels (Cook) ? 


and Butler's Salaries © in- o3 16 11 


. 1 Ae Xo 


— 


: . 97 17 o 


uu” 


a To the Tutor 1 J. 10 5. To the Publick Lecturer 6. 
To the Vice- Principal, Chaplain, Catechiſt, and Mo- 
Atcrator 2 5. 6d. Each: Stipends ſomewhat diffe- 
rent from Thoſe allow'd to Theſe Officers in 
Other Houſes, and ſome ſmall matter larger than 
bave formerly been paid in This; but of late 
Demanded here, in conſideration that, the Societ 
being limited to a ſmall Number, the Tutors an 
Officers of the Houſe wou'd have room to De- 
ſerve this Augmentation, and wou'd not haye ſuf- 
AHeient Encouragement without it; and likewiſe, 
that the Young Men Oblig'd to This additional 
Charge, for the firſt four Years of their Educatio 


are 1 exempted from Many other Expences, to 


Phich their Predeceſſors had been ſubje&, no ways 
Neceſſary or Proper; and, in ſeven Years time, a- 
mounting to very near an Equivalent, bT 


_ npvearion —- 
A View of Each Week's Expence for 


Commons, and Bartels, in the ſaid Quar- 
ter, excluſive of the Cook and But- 
ler's Salaries. 


L 
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26 ——— — oo og 08 
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239, — — 00 Og „„ 
30, —— _ oo o4 10 4 
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b To the Readers of the Unendow'd Lectures 6d. To 
the Bede of Arts 2 d. call'd Culzt, i. e. ColleFa. 
To the Keeper of the Galleries at St. Mary's 6 4. 
To the Clerlfof St. Mary's 1d. | 

c Paid to the Univerſity, at Michaelmas and Lady-Day 


only, for the Defence of their Privileges. 


d Each Scholar's 7 for Fuel, Candles, Salt, 


and other Common Neceſſaries: originally ſo call d, 


as ſo much did, on theſe accounts, decreſcere, or 
was diſcounted from a Scholar's Endowment. 8 
© 4 d. a Week to Each of Thoſe Servants from every 
in lieu of all Fees and 


To 


- Commoner of the — 


Perquiſites before receiy'd by them. 


3 
_ 
4 
! 
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The Peruſer of this Account may be 
pleas d to take Notice, that this was a 
Quarter in which there were Fourteen 
Weeks, and of which the Commoner was 
not Abſent from the Hall One Day ; and 
that the Pure Commons and Battels of 
this Whole Quarter amount 
to no more than = - - .- 03 of O7 
| Add to this, 
The Cook and Butler's 

Salaries for Fourteen c oſs) 
Weeks. 


o og 
The Decrements co 04 o 2 
The Allowance to Domus oo oo o3 


The Allowance to the Ser- ? 80 


vitor for Waiting 5 
The Whole Expence of 
Eating and Drinking, [| 4 
and of the Accommo- '04 03 10 


dationsand Attendance 
and Service relating 
thereto, comes but to 


Which (three balfpence PTY is 55S. I1d.z 
per Week, or To d. 4 per Day. 
After 
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After this manner did * Commoner 
Live in Hart-Hall; and aſter this manner, 


5 n Teide over eum (and, if an 


Inſtance be produc'd to the contrary, I 


will be bound to give a ſatisfactory Reaſon 
for it) have Other Commoners Liv'd, and do 


ſtill Live in Hart- Hall; and after this man- 
ner, whenever my Family are not with 


me, which ſometimes they are not for a 
Fortnight or three Weeks together, do I 
Myſelf Live in Hart- Hall. Upon theſe Oc- 
caſions I hardly ever Dine or Sup out of 
the Common Refectory; I neither Vary 
the Meat, nor Exceed the Proportion that 
is ſet before the Lowefs Commoner; Ten- 


| pence a Day hath paid for my Breakfaſt, 
Dinner, and Supper, even when there was 


Ale in the Society, which now there is not. 
I have, I thank God, as Good Health as 
any Man in England; and as good an 
Appetite as any Member of the Community ; 
and, for a conſtancy, had rather Live in 
this manner in Hart-Hall, ſo far as relates 
| to Eating and Drinking, . at any No- 

bleman's Table in Europe. If Young Scho- 
lars can live Cheaper in Baliol College, I muſt 

ſubmit : 


P 
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ſubmit : for I do not pretend that they 
can live Cheaper in Hart-Hall. If they ean- 
not, this Young Man hath only given the 
World an Opportunity to remark his Diſin- 
genuity towards the Society he had a mind to 
fulneſs in expreſſing his Good Will to that 
College he was hag to Honour n 
* a . | 


n bf 1 died the B eſis for 
Removing as Improper. to have been given 
tho True; and the Second, as not being 
True, at leaſt not Believe d by -Me, nor 
Explain'd by Joſeph Somaſter to be fo ; 
yet the Third, with ſome Reluctance, I 
comply'd with. For, tho a Scholarſhip of 
3 J. 25. 6d. a Year, was but a ſinall Mat- 
ter to induce this Commoner to change the 
Place of his Education; tho', ſmall as it 
was, a pretty deal of Expence was antece- 
dently neceſſary to the Enjoyment of it ; 
tho it was afterwards to Decreaſe in its Va- 
hae in Proportion to the Time he ſhould 
not Reſide upon it; and did not lead 
to any future Advantage in the Houſe he 
was s going to be a Member of; yet, whilſt 
I 


F N 
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I labour d under the Grievous Oppoſition 
given by Exeter- College to the Incorpora- 


tion of my Society ; and the Favourers 


of my Defign with-held their Intended 
Renefactions, until the ſame might be firmly 
Eftabliſh'd by the Charter his Majeſty was 
graciouſly diſpos d to Grant me; I con- 
fider d, 7 bis was more than I condi then 
give him ; and therefore being aſfu- 
red by the Maſter of Baliol, that Jo- 
feph Somafter would be admitted into the 


faid Scholarſhip fo ſoon as he ſhould Leave 


Hart-Hall, I let him go. But I mult not 
let him go, without intreating the very 


worthy Maſter of that Flouriſhing Society, 


whom I Love and Honour for his Learn- 
ing, and for his Care of the Youth com- 
mitted to his Charge, to Enquire, Whe- 
ther he hath not been Impos'd upon by 
a Falſe Certificate of this Young Man's 
Age, in order to his obtaining a Scholar- 
ip in that College, of which, by the Ha- 
tutes thereof, he was not Capable. For, 
F am credibly inform d, that a Perſon ha- 
ving exceeded the Eighteenth Year of his 
Age, tho' but a Day, is not Capable of 

„%ͤ; % dhir 
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this Scholarſvip and I certainly know, Fo. 
Somaſter was between Eighteen and Nine- 
teen when he was Matriculated in the Uni- 
 VERSITY ; and aboye * Nineteen when he 
was Admitted a Scholar of That College. 
And, if ſo, He is eating the Bread of 
ſome poor Youth duly Qualified for this 
Scholarſhip, when He is not; and ha- 
ving a Right to it, when He hath none. 
And then, of the Three weighty Argu- 
ments produc'd for Leaving his former 
Society he is left without One. | 


The Parent perhaps will further have 
to fay, that when He Enters his Son in 
Any Society, he imagines, he is doing ſuch 
Society a Good Office. Number gives the 
Governor a' greater Reputation, the 'Tutors 
a better Mainteuance, the Society a larger 
Intereſt. 8 5 : . 


1 


— . 
— 


a Joſeph, the Son of Joſeph Sommaſler, and of Julian 
bis Wife, was Baptiz d, Dec. 5. 1704. Sce the 
Reg. of Modbury, in Devon. He was matriculated 
Ap. 2- 1723. and then writ himſelf 18 Years of 

Age. See the pars Matriculation Book. _ 
b He was not admitr Scholar of Baliol College, till 
after the 14th of December, 1723. having Bartel'd 
upon his own Name in the aged Book of Hart. 

the ſaiĩd But | 


Hall on that Day. See the tery Book. 
'The 
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'The Solicitations by which theſe En- 
trances are often procur'd, and the Ac- 
knowledgments that are freely paid for them, 
do aſſure Him, They are matter of Obliga- 

tion; and if, without expecting Importunity, 
or accepting Entertainment, he hath ſhew'd 
his Good Mill to any particular Society by 
z Entring his Son a Member of it, he hopes, 
tt is not leſs a Favour ; and if, when, after 
this, he fhall have a mind to Remove him 
from That Society to Another, for Rea- 
ſons beſt known to Himſelf, he muſt meet 
with Obſtruction, He thinks He-is not well 
| TO 


This, 1 believe, is a pretty 3 way 
of Thinking, tho poſſibly not the more 
juſt; and a Man, who ſhall adventure to 
declare himſelf of Another Opinion, may 
very probably incur the Cenſure of Singu- 
larity at leaſt, if not of Ingratitude. To 
the Cenſure of Singularity, provided I 
rightly differ, I ſhall not unwillingly ſub- 
mit; wiſhing however, that I was not Sir 
gular : To that of Ingratizude I have great 

Rel uRtance ; and, to avoid the Imputation 
= W of 
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of it, ſhall very freely communicate to 
Parents what my . are of This 
Matter. | 


1 am, then, ee of 888 that 
a Wiſe Father doth not Enter his Son in 
This or That Society out of Friendſbip to 
the Governor thereof, but as beft Liking 
This or That Place of Education. I en- 
gquire not how he comes to give this Pre- 

ference, nor whether he be in the right, 
or be miſtaken in it. I take it for grant- 
| ed, that This is his chief Motive, becauſe 
I think it ought 70 be ſo. The Good Edu- 
cation of a Son is a matter of ſo great Im- 
portance, that no Governor muſt think 
himſelf neglected, if a Parent be perſwaded 
better Things of Others than of Him. For 
2 Parent may ſtill have a very good Opi- 
nion of his Friend, and yet, perhaps, not 
_ of Thoſe related to him in the Government 
of his Society. He may like the Learu- 
ing, and Morals, and Lemper both of Him 
and his Aſpſtants, and yet Diſlike their 
NMetbod of Inſtitution. He may have no 
Exception to the Diſcipline of This Houſe, 
and yet be Kerermin | in his Choice by 
better 


; 
q 
) 
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better Proſpetts in Another.  Miſrepreſen- 
tation may have gone out againſt his Friend, 
and a Parent may have been Prejudic'd by 
it, and his Friend may have had no Op- 


— to Undeterve him; nor, in the 


mean time, can well blame him, if he a& 


agreeably to that Error which he could 
not remove. 


F 


dren of my particular Friends may certainly 
have as good Education in Other Societies 


as in Mine, I had rather they ſhould be 
Enter'd in Any of Thoſe, than in Mine. 


I would not have That Biaſs upon me to 


a greater Concern for Them than for Others 
equally entitled to my Urmoſt Care. They 


may preſume more upon my Favour than 


I can allow them to do without Partiality ; 
and ſtand leſs in Awe of 'Thoſe Penalties 
they are ſure I ſhall inflict with Reluctance; 
and which the leſs they expect, the more 
they will reſent. Their Misbehaviour will 


affe& me with a Deeper Concern; and 
| how Paternal Tenderneſs leaning uſually 


to the afflicted Side will interpret concern- 
ing This, is matter of greater Anxiety; 
; and | 
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and the Conſequence of the kindeſt Offices 
may be the Coldneſs, if not the Loſs of 
the _ valuable un 


1 a this to ſhew that every Parent is 
at liberty to Enter his Son in what Heuſe 
of Education he pleaſes ; that he ought al- 

ways to be ſo; that he is under no Temp- 

tation to do otherwiſe than as in his Own 

Judgment he approves ; that no body will 

take any thing amiſs of him let him do what 

he will; that, in what he does, he is con- 
ceiv'd to be purſuing his Own Intereſt, 
and conſequently not, as yet, laying Obli- 

gations upon any Other Perfon. For, if a 

Governor is not to be diſoblig'd, that his 

Friend, for proper Reaſons, or, which is all 

one, for ſuch as he thinks proper, Prefer 

Another Society to His ; ; neither is he, as 

yet, to think himſelf overmuch oblig'd; 

that his Friend, for the like Reaſorfs, hap- 
pen to Prefer His Society to Another. For 
tho I refuſe not to be Thankful to any Pa. 
rent for the Honour of his Good Opinion, 
yet before I abound in thankfulneſs, I beg 
leave to underſtand what is the Value of 


che „ I receive from him. I beg leave 
to 
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to wait a while, in order to ſee with what 
Parts and Abilities the Young Man is ſent 
unto me; and whether, (at an Univer- 


' $ITY) I am to be a Schoolmaſter to him in 


Grammar, or a Tutor in Philoſophy ; and 
likewiſe ro Obſerve of what Temper he is, 


of what Diligence, of what Sobriety, of what 


Modeſty ; and, in general, whether He gives 
me Comfort in his Education, or Trouble. 
If Trouble, What becomes of the ſuppos'd 


Obligation? Trouble is not a Benefit ; and, if 


Comfort, it is ſo very precarious that it may 
foon be over-valued. Sorton thought it 
could not properly be ſaid of Any One that 
he was a Happy Man *tilt he had reach'd 
the End of his Life ; and I have ſeen 


ſuch ſurpriſing Turns " the Behaviour of 


Young Men of the moſt promiſing Hopes, 
in the Courſe of their Education, that I 


know nor how to poſſeſs the Comfort they 


at any time give me, but with great Di- 
truſt of its Continuance ; nor can think it 


Solid and Sincere till they have Fini/e'd their 


Education and Leſt the Society. 


The bare Entring a Son in a Society, 
with a Proſpect of his reaping from thence 
| a 
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a Benefit at leaſt equal to, if not exceeding 
the Conſideration allow d for it, ſeems not, 
then, to confer ſo great an Obligation up- 


on ihe Governor thereof, as that he ſhould 
be eſteem'd Ungrateful,. if, afterwatds, he 


do nat willingly ſuffer the Diſcipline. of his 


Houſe to be Eluded at the Pleaſure of 
Parents Mae by their Children. N 


It may nene if no Scholars 

ſhould apply to be Admitted into a Houſe 
of Learning ſet apart for Education, the 
Governors and Tutors of it would have a 
Profeſſion without Employment, and con- 
ſequently without Profiz : but it may be re- 
ply'd, that, if they are fit to be Goternors 
and Tutors, they are fit for /ametbing elſe ; 
and, if their 'Time be not employ'd in the 
Education of Youth, they may direct their 
Studies Another Way as much to their 
Advantage ; and, conſidering the Diſcou- 
ragements they mcet with, more ta their 
Satisfaction. | 


But were the Putting Young Scholars 


under their Care, as Neceſſary to their 
| Subfiftence as it n to be ; yet can 


'This 
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This be eſteem'd to Confer no Other Sort 
of Obligation than doth the Recommenda- 
tion of a Chapman to an Artificer ; with 
this. Circumſtance of Diſadvantage to Go- 
vernors and Tutors, that the Mechanick 
is ſure to have the Value of His Art, and 
of His Pains : and, yet, even in This Caſe, 
the Parchaſer of the Ware, if he hath been 
honeſtly dealt with, having altogether as 
much Need to "os as the Other hath to 
Sell, doth not think he hath Conferr d a 
ee Obligation than he hath Recery d. 


When a Nan of Arch-Biſhop Sheldon 
ibs his Son to Me, with Inſtructions to 
Enter him in All Souls College, becauſe 
the Arch-Biſhop had formerly been Fellow, 
and then Marden of That Houſe; and, if 
This could not be, then, in what Other 
Houſe I pleas d: Since I could not Enter 
him in All Souls (it being an Excellent Part 
of the Conſtitution of That Society to Admit \ 
no Other Members of it, but ſuch as having 
livd with Reputation in the UniversITY 
for ſome Years are Ambitious to be Elected 
into it,) I Enter d him in Trinity College. 
And W Ti rinity ? Becauſe, ſince he could | 
> 4 not 
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not be of That College of which his Great 


Relation had been Fellow and Warden, 1 


thought the Next moſt agreeable thing to 
the Father would be to have his Son of 

That Society of which the Arch. Biſbop had 
been a Commoner, before he was | Choſen 
Fellow of All Souls. And why not in Hart- 
Hall, ſince the Education of Youth was 
my Profeſſion, and I was left at Liberty to 
Place him where I pleas d? Becauſe I ex- 
pected, if the Father had Preferr'd My 
Society to any Other, he would have De- 
fir'd his Son ſhould have been Admitted 
into it; and fince He did not Prefer it, I 
| thought it would not become Me to Prefer 
Nor ſhall I ever Defire that Any Scho- 

5 ſhould be a Member of My Society 
who doth not Himſelf Deſire it, or whoſe 
Parents do r Defire i it for him. 


is 5 profeſs, as often as 1 think wo 'Theſe 
Things, which I do every Day, and almoſt 
every Hour of each Day of my Life, I am 
aſtoniſh'd, that any Teacher of Philofophy 
ſhould Himſelf be ſo Unlearn d, as not to 
know that Miſdom is of ſuch Tranſeendent : 
Modeſty and Beauty, and fo capable of giving 
+ | extreme 
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extreme Delight to the Happy Poſſeſſor of 
her, That She is full Vorthy to be Defir'd 


with Impatience, and Sought after with 
Care, and Courted with Affiduity, and Ca- 
reſs d with Indearment, and ought not to 
ſalicite Admirers, nor to Obtrude herſelf up- 


on them, leſt by Perſons of Diſcernment 


She be Deſpis'd for her Forwardneſs, her 
een, and her Vanity. 


It is 8 that hk Governors of Phi- 
loſophical Schools be willing to Try, whe- 


ther they can, with their utmoſt Skill and 


Application, moderate and direct the Paſ- 
ſions of Young Men, and form them to 
Virtue: a Task of no mean Importance, 
of no inconſiderable Difficulty ; and al- 
ways attended, as with great Uncertainty, 
ſo with great Solicitude about the Event: 
in which, if they ſucceed, they Oblige in- 
finitely ; and, if they do not, they cannot, 
ſure, have contracted any great Obligations 
for the Good Offices that are done them, in 
ſending ſuch Scholars to them as ſnall have 
e their T enen 
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To Ak, and Solicite, and Importune a 
Parent for Theſe Favours, is what a Modeſt 
Man cannot do; for it is to ſay of Him- 
ſelf that He Inſtrudts in the beſt manner. 
It is what a Prudent Man dares not do; 
for it is to Engage for the Sobriety and 
Improvement which no Man Living can 
Warrant. It is what a Man of Proper Ta- 
lents needs not do, for his Qualifications 
will ſolicite for him. It is what a Man who 
Knows he hath proper Talents will not Con- 

| deſcend to do, for it is to render his Abi- 
liries ſuſpetied, and to make a Profeſſion, 
which, in it ſelf, is of the greateſt Dignity, 
of the Joh Conſideration and of the cheap- 
eſt Value. Did SocRAT Es ever askany 
Mortal to ſend him Scholars? If any thing 
had ever eſcap'd out of thoſe venerable 
Lips that was capable - of being ſo inter- 
preted, he would have been confounded 
at the Praia of his Wisdom. ; 


There are indeed Good Offices which a 

Parent may do for Governors of Societies, 

in a proper Care of his Son, before he 
ſends him to the UNTVERSsIT T, and in a 
proper 


o 


* 
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proper Condutt towards him afterwards. But 
Theſe, being at once the Parent's Intereft 


and Duty, are not to be Imputed as Obli- 


gations to Governors of Societies.  How- 


ever, ſince Theſe have a natural T endency 
to make the Buſineſs of Education Eaſy, 
Pleaſant, and Succeſsful, Thoſe who are 
engag d in That Employment, will be always 
Thankful for them. But as Theſe good Of- 
fices may be repaid by the Inſtructors of 


Vouth in their ſubſequent Care of the Scho- 
lars committed to their Charge, fo if they 
are repaid, let them have the Satisfaction 
to think they are not ſtill in Debt. 


There is nothing in which Men are more 


likely to Err than. in the Eſtimate they 
make of Mutual Benefits. I beg Leave 
therefore to embrace the Opportunity that 
is given me to Declare, What it is I Ex- 


pe& from Parents, which if They do not 
perform, the leſs, I hope, they will De- 


mand of Me ; and the leſs forward they will 


be to Accuſe the UNIVERSITY. And What 

it is they are Entitled to from Me ; which 

the leſs I Regard, the more I ſhall deſerve 
Reproach. 


Who- 
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| Whoever intends Me the Favour of Edu- 


cating his Son, I expect, that he ſhould 


have Impreſs'd upon his Tender Mind ear- 
ly Notions of Fuſtice and Honogr ; have en- 
courag'd an Openneſs _ 


haviour ; have ſhew'd an ple of So- 
briety, Devotion, and ak Order in his Own 


Family ; and have ſo far conceaſ d his Aﬀe- 
ction as to have preſerv d hi Authority. 


I expect that when he is ſending him to 
the UxIVERSsIT IT, he would often ſay to 


bim, * Son, You are going into the Wide 


« World. Every Step you take in it is 
cc attended with Danger, and requires Cau- 
< tion. My Eye is upon you no longer; 
© and the Vigilance of Governors and Care 


< of Tutors cannot follow you every where. 
Few will have Concern, or Affection e- 
& nough for you to adviſe you faithfully. 


« Your Conduct muſt be a good deal regu- 
ce lated by your Own Reflections. The on- 


* ly ſecure Paths are Thoſe of Rel, gion 
cc and Nirtue; in which it will not be Gif 
“ fiicult for you to walk, if you live agree- 
ie ably to that Simplicity of Life which 
© the Rules of Academical Societies pre- 
e 
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© ſcribe. Mix not Intemperance with your 
% Growing Years, nor Treaſure up Infir- 
“ mities againſt an Age the jfiteft for Em- 


© ployment. You have Receiv'd Health 
from your Parents, and you Owe it to 


* your Children. Be careful in the Choice 


* of your Company ; pay Civility to All ; 
© have Friendſhips with Few; not too 


6% quickly with Any: An Idle Companion 
vill Corrupt and Diſgrace you whilft 
you Aſſociate with him, and Malign and 


cc Expoſe you when you. ſhall ſhake. him 
off. In this be advis'd by 'Thoſe whom 
I intruſt to do all good Offices for you. 


% Whenever you find yourſelf with Per- 
* ſons of Superior Age, or Quality, or 


<« Station, or Endowments, pay a Deference 
© to them. So much is Due to their Ex- 
© perience, and to their Character. Mo- 
“e Jefty is the moſt amiable Virtue, eſpeci- 
5 ally in a Dung Man who profeſſes him- 
© ſelf to be a Learner. Poſſibly in a Large 


Society you may meet with ſome bold 
$6 ee Men, who will think to arrogate 


* 'to Themſelves a Value amongſt their ill- 


© bred Companions, by daring to ſay and 


8 do Abuſive Things to their Governors: 
but 


© as it is generally dir 


to be Affected. Take 
tages of Living in a Society. Obſerve 
the different Tempers and -Diſpoſitions of 
< Men bs] 3 their Vices 4k Imitate their 
25 Virtues ; make Uſe: of their Learning; 
and let the Many Eyes that are upon 
you, the Conſcience of your Duty, and 
an Indignation to be Inſignificant, raiſe 
an Emulation in you to excel in ſome 

kind of Art or Knowledge that may 
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is not Magnanimity.. A brave Mind is 
s cof a Virtuous Courſe; in the Conqueſt 
of irregular Appetites and Paſſions ; and 
cc jn Scorning to do any thing that is mean 


or baſe, or unworthy of -a. Juſt Man. 


Have nothing to do with Politicks, which 


* when you ſhall have ſtudied all your Life, 
you will not have found outz What 


, ill hereafter be the Humour, or Re- 


ſentment, or Private Intereſt, or Publick 
© Views of Men in Power: a Study, which, 


< from Virtue, is foreign to your - Preſent 


< Purpoſe, and, in which if you could real. 


«ly have Sill, at your Age, it would ſeem 
the proper Advan- 


as | | 5 here- 
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te after be Uſeful to the Publick. From 
* the Moment of your Entrance take care 
by of your Reputation. Let not One Exer- 

eile go out of your hands that hath 
not employ'd your utmoſt Diligence. 


1 * Notwithſtanding the Affection I have for 


you, I ſhall not be able to do you the 
« Service I deſire, unleſs you aſſiſt me 
“ with your Churatter. And, in all doubt= 
“ful Caſes; let not your Father who 
Loves you beſt, and your Governors 

% who are well able to Direct you, be the 
* only H, you” will not Conſult. 


When the Parent bath actually ſent his 
Son to the UN TVERSTTI, to be there 
Educated by Me, I expect, he ſhould be 
well aware, that We are both embark'd 
in the fame Deſign, and aim at the ſame 
End, The Education of His Son ; in whichs 


as I can have no Itereſt Zonal: to His, 


ſo neither Separate from His. I expect 
that, for the promoting 'This Deſign, and 
for the obtaining 'This End, He ſhould be 
ready to do me all the good Offices of 
a Wiſe, AﬀeRionate, and Faithful Au. 
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He ſhould Adviſe with Me ; and that, in 
all Caſes deſerving and wanting His Aſſiſt- 
ance, He ſhould Cheer Me with his Coun- 
tenance, and Strengthen Me with His Au- 


_ tbority. Particularly, if he hath been fo 


prudent as earneſtly to Deſire of Me, 
© that His Son may ſubmit to the Rules 
© of the Place of his Education equally 
with the Meaneſt Member of the Com- 


« e ; that he may live ſoberly, vir- 


. tuouſly, frugally, ſtudiouſſy: and I, 

accordingly, being affected with the Pa- 
rent's Concern, and ſenſible of the Truſt re- 
pos'd in Me, purſue his Inſtructions with 
Fidelity ; and poſſibly, thereby incur the 


Diſpleaſure of the Touth, and expoſe My- 


ſelf to the Obloguy of his Idle Aſſociates, 
who have Leiſure to find fault with my 
Diligence, and Diſingenuity to Miſrepre- 
ſent it, and Malevolence to Diſparage it, 


and Activity to hinder any good Effecis of 


it; I expect, that, under Theſe Difficul- 


ties, which the. Conſcience of My Duty, 
and My Zeal for his Service have brought 

upon Me, He ſhould not have ſo lit- 
tle Honour as to Deſert Me, much leſs 


to n from Me to che Oppoſite Side, 
1. and 


EBD AFN 13s 
and to Barey Me, and Fight againſt Me: 


but that he ſhould be Attach'd fo much 
the cloſer to Me, by how much the more 


He finds me in Diſtreſs that Needs His Help 
and in Diſtreſs for His Sake, that gives 


Me a Perſect Title to it. I expect, that, if 
He receive any Complaints from his Son, 


they may be imparted to Me. There may 


be Reaſon for Thoſe Complaints, and then 


I ſhall have Opportunity to do His Sor 
Juſtice. 'There may be No Reaſon for them. 


and, then, to do Myſelf Juſtice. And Laft- 


ly, If there ſhould happen to be a Diſor- 
der in the Society, or any thing ſhould 
be reported of its Diſcipline tending to 
leſſen either the Reputation or Intereſt of 
the Houſe, or of the Governors or Tutors 
thereof, which, at firſt hearing, may ſur- 
priſe him; I expect, that, whilſt he defires 
his Son may be taught to be a Philoſopber, 
he ſhould not Himſelf be ſuch: a Plebeian 
as to be carried away with a Erſt Appear- 
ance : but that he ſhould deſire an Account 


of Facts from Me; and communicate to 


Me what different Repreſentations of. the 


ſaid Facts he receives from Others; and 
| tha if the ane de mer yell appontl 


Y 2 he 
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he ſhould be ready to aſſiſt me to reduce 
That into Order which is out of Order; and 
be a good deal guided bein the Apr 
| nn of ſuch his Aſſiſtance. | 


For Myſelf 3 * — — 5 
bath Enter' d his Son in my Society, as, I 
cannot but think, he hath thereby given 
me a Proof of his Entire Confidence in 
Me, ſo hath he merited eee 
ſhonld not Abuſe it. I muſt therefore 
now look upon the Son as One of M Fa- 
mil; I muſt conſider, that I am in the 
Place of his Father; that the ſame Folly, 
and Idleneſs, and Ill Manners, and Intem- 
perance which a Wiſe Father would diſlike, 
I muſt diſlike ; that the good Education 
of the Youth is of ſo great Conſequence, 
that not only his Own Helfare depends 
upon it, but the Happineſs alſo of Mul- 
titudes is Intereſted in it; that if the Prin- 


ciples of Religion, and Virtue, Sobriety, 
Honour, and Juſtice be well impref6'd up- 
don him, the Influence of them will not 
only reach his Father and Mother, and 
Brothers and Siſters ; but deſtend alſo ta 
his Wiſe and Chien, to his Friends. and 
v AG 


and Engagements. 
chat what is of This Conſequence is by Me 
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Acquaintance, to his Servants and Depen- 


dants ; and be diffus d and diſtributed into 
all his Contracts and Promiſes, his Truſts 
I muſt further conſider, 


Undertaken ; and for ſueh a Reward as I 
have thought fit to Accept; that hereby 
I profeſs to have Leiſure, Inclination, and 


Ability to perform what the Parent ex- 


pects; that hereby Others, however well 
Diſpos d or Qualified to inſtruct, are by Me 
excluded from taking the Charge of This 
Youth upon them; that if I neglect him, 
I do him an Injury which I can never 
Repair; that not only the Expence of a 
Liberal Education is Loſt, (a Burthen of 


it {elf inſupportable to Many Parents ; )- but 
the Time is Loſt, and the May is Loſt. 


And I become Aue to God, and 
to the World, for all the Irregularities of 
His Future Life, which ont have been 
png by a better Ga : 5 


Mise is e to Theſe Conſiders. 
tions, 1 ſhall have, Diſcharg'd My 
faithfully and conſcientiouſly towards him, 
e Obligation 1 may ſeem to 5 

yl er 


1% one Tr _ 
under to the Father, for having had ſo good 
an Opinion of the Society as to Enter his 

Son a Member of it, I ſhall think My- 
ſelf to have fully ſatisfied This Obligation, 


even tho the Young Man ſhould not have 
receiv'd Benefit equal to the Pains I * 
* to e noe 1 
Poſſibly a Parent may ae a 263 
a as often as He enquires after his Son's 
Deportment, I ſhould be very Particular, 
and acquaint him with Al that I know, 
whether Bad, or Good. The Good he ſhall 
be fare to hear the firſt Opportunity: the 
Bad when I ſhall think it Convenient. What 
I can correct Myſelf, I am not willing the 
Father ſhould ever know. As I may be too 
laviſh in my Praiſe of the Scholar's Firſt 
Behaviour, and make a Parent too ſecure, 
and, if the Future Conduct be not agreea- 
ble to the Preſent, heighten his Diſap- 
pointment ; ſo may I be too forward in 
my Diſpraiſe of it, and make a Parent 
uneaſy where all that was wanting to be 
done, might have been done without his 
help. Unwelcome Things "muſt be ſome. 
875 told ; and a Father muſt be rather 
e Griev'd 
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Eriev'd: than Deceiv'd in a Matter of ſo 


great Importance. But, is there any time 


of Life wherein an Aﬀectionate Parent is 


without Anxiety? And ſhall I be at once fo 


Ilk-natur'd and Impertinent as to afflict him 


_ unneceſſarily ? Provided I am not 790 long 
Trying to rectify what is amiſs in the 


Scholar, it is better I ſhould Try without 
the Paternal Aid: For, if I Succeed, L 
ſhall not have Expos'd him. 'The Cha- 
racer which was Threaten'd with Danger, 
having narrowly Eſcap'd, and being yer 
Unburt, may help to ſhew him the Va- 
lue of it, and make him ſtudious to Pre- 


ſerve it. Poſſibly he may Love Me the more; 


for that I had him in my Power, and there 
was Room for Complaint, and yer I was 


Tender of him. This Affection in the 
Scholar, may be made uſe of by the Go- 
vernor to many excellent Purpoſes ; and, 
in good Natures, with better Effect, than 


what r-veated Admonitions and Puniſh- 
ments would have produc'd without it. The 
Son, not conſcious of having Offended the 
Father, will meet him more cheerfully, and, 
believing the Father to haye a good Opi- 

nion of him, will conyerſe with him more 
freely; 
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freely ; and a Thing, too uncommon but 


may be a Friendſbip between them. Be- 
fides, there are many Faults in Young Men, 
which, tho it be proper for a Governor 
not to Overlook them, are yet too Little 


to be repreſented to a Parent; and, when 


complain'd of by a Governor, ee have 
the Appearance of being Greater than they 
really are. Beſides, I don't know the Tem. 


pers of Al Fathers. Some have too great 
Lenity; and here, when the Irregularity or 
Neglect hath been Complain'd of, and 
forgiven, or not reſented properly, the Son 


is out of his Pain; He hath nothing fur- 
ther to fear; He will go on juſt as he 
did before ; He hath found out that his 
Father can't be angry with him. On 
the other hand, ſome Parents have too 


great Aſperity; and here, more Miſchief 


may officiouſly and indiſcreetly be done in 
a Moment, than an Age of after-extenu- 
ation of the Fault, and Remonſtrance a- 
gainſt rhe Paternal Severity, can repair. In 
the former Caſe, it is better the Father 
ſhould not Contend, than not Conquer. He 
had Veiter leave his Son to his Governor, 


whoſe 


very deſireable, may come to paſs, there 


* pa FR To Le 
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whoſe Pality can never ſuffer Him to be de- 
feated;' and who, if he will be Equal, and 
keep up to, and within the Rules of his 
Society, will always have it in his Power to 
be Invincible. In the Latter, the Son — 
knows beſt' what he has to fear; and what 
he is very much afraid of he muſt take 
care to a void, by letting other Methods 
prewail. For, if They do not, This, after 
fait Trial, and before: ill Habits are got, 
is then td be made aſe of, let what will 
be the Conſequence, 1 Ge ö 01 
him by the Father; or Careful of the So- 
ciety he Governs, which will always ſuffer 
from the Converſation and Example of an 
Idle of Vicious Member, who ſhall be 
q my reft in it OR Rr 


| With * to | the Jelena Young 
Men) \AMlowances muſt. be made for their 
Warmth of Temper, brisk and Enterprizing 
Spirit, Inadvertence,  Inexperience. But 
| then, as they are capable of Advice ; and 
ſtand in neod of it; and, that they may the 
N receius it are put under Governors 
2 and 
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and Tutors, whoſe Years enable chem, 
and whoſe Stations require them to give it; 
and who are intruſted with Authority to 
inforce it; ſd will it be expected, and in- 
fiſted upon, that Young Men ſhould hear ken 
to it, and rexulate their Conduct by it. 
The moſt conceited Young/ Men Living do 
not, ſurely, think themſelves altogether 
fo Wiſe now, as they ſhall be Twenty 
| Years hence; and probably may. not judge 
amiſs, if they ſhould do their Governor 
the Honour, fince he is Twenty - Years 
Older, ro _ * allo ſomewhat * 3 


| | pid aa Tong 
Men, Alowances muſt be made likewiſe, on 


account of .the Difference of their Natural 
Parts, and of the different Degrees of School 
Learning with which they come to the UxI- 
VERSITY. But then, as Diligence is in Every 
Man's Power, ſo their Utmoſt Diligence will 
be requir'd of them. With This a Gover- 
nor will be contented, tho' the Effects of 
it be but mean. Mean Performances, if 
Theſe are the Bef they can produce, muſt 
have a Value put upon them above their 
$a 2 ; and a I Innocent, and 

1 


better Li 
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Diligent Youth (which is a Lovely Creature) 


ãs entitled to the beſt e of "OT 
ng: He can r or do. BE 


+ 


„ene e ee Did 
quir'd, yet are not proper Intermiſſions Diſ- 


 allow'd to Studious Youth. They foreſee 


the Liberty they ſhall ſhortly be in the Poſſeſ- 


ſion of. They muſt be let into the Uſe 


of it by degrees, that they may neither be 
Impatient for it at preſent, nor Abuſe it 
hereafter. Some Proportion of it was Al- 
low'd them at School. A Greater will be 
Indulg'd them at the UnrvexsrTy. That 
Time is not always thrown away which is 
not directly employ'd in the Particular Stu- 
dy they are engag d in. Relaxations from 
Buſineſs prepare them to be equal to the 
Difficulties of it. 'They will return to it 
with greater Vigour, and affect it with a 
king. If therefore they ſhall be 
truly careful to Anſwer the End of their 
coming to the Untvexsrty, it will not be 
thought criminal in them, if ſometimes 
they eue ee er or ſonteries 


1 
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But if Young Scholars will Trifle away 
all their Time, and Lo/e the Opportunities of 
Improvement which will never return to 
them ; if they will conftantly impoſe crude, 
and perfunctory Exerciſes upon their Go 
vernor, to whom, perhaps, it may be often 
painful to read the beſt they can de; if, he 
finds, they are not at all in earyeſt in ap- 
plying Themſelves to the Buſineſs of the 
Place, but conſider only, how, by affected 
and unneceſſary Occaſions of Abſbnce, to 
Evade it; if, inſtead of letting him have 

any agreeable Fruit of the Paius he takes 
with them, or of the Advice he gives to 


the UnivezsiTy, or of Age for Sacred 
Offices in the Church; if, inftead of Sub. 
miſſion to the Rules of the Society they 
are Members of, and to the Methods of In- 
Obſtinacy, and Impaudence, and Cuuu, and 
Combination, than which, as there is nothing 
—— with the Nature and De- 
of Government, ſo is there nothing 
more eee to a Governor; if, in- 
ſtead of Sobriety which keeps the * : 


2 


Strong Drink; and ſuffer the Love of it 
— infidiouſly to ſteal upon them, inſenſibly 


„ nu ” * — — r r c 1 
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cool, and clean; and the Mind vigorous 


and active, and lively, and fit for Buſineſs; 
they go Every Evening to a Pablick Houſe, 


and, from a Raluctaucs to the leaſt Degree 
of Intemperance, become mighty tu mingle 


to grow up with them; till they habi- 
tually Deſire it, Long for it, Hanker 
after it, are Uneaſy without it; and at 
laſt carry this mean, pernicious, ſinful Ha- 
bit along with them to their reſpeRive 
Settlements when they go abroad into the 
World: To the Loſs of their Time; and 
Diminution of their Fortune ; and Decay 
of their Parts ; to the Impairing their 
Health ; and Sowring their Temper ; and 
Sullying their Reputation ; to the Expoſing 
their Hinocence; to the Weak ning their 
Ambority and Juflyeuce'; to the great Bur- 
then of their Qeconomy ; and Deſtruction - 
zard of the Proſperity of their Children; I 
am of Opinion, that he who Coxceals theſe 


Men intruſted 10 his Cure, is not Goad- na- 
Fa "6 which he may think he is, nor ought 
+ a 


in Any Society; and wear an Habit which. 
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he ever to be ſo eſteem'd : aidals it bea 
Proof of his Good Nature, that he is Un- 
of his Scholar; Inſenſible of a tender Pa- 


rent's Concern ; Unmindful of the Honour 


of the Unrvessity ; Diſinterefted in the 
Service of his Country ; eee in the 
22 Virtue. | | 


+ watery Ms es For- 


rune may, poſſibly, Expect, that their Chil- 
dren who are Enter d of a Superior Order 


diſtinguiſhes them to be o ; and are at 


ſomewhat a Greater Charge in the Courſe 


of their Education, ſhould meet with a- 
Degree of Reſpect from their. Governor ex- 
ceeding That which is uſually ſhewn to 
Scholars of Inferior Condition. Or, if ſuch 
Parents ſhould not univerſally Require This, 
(for Parents differ) yet the Young Gen- 
tlemen L hemſalves will l deen be inſtructed 

to Demand it; and to think they are well 
Entitled to it by: the Merit of their great 
Condeſcenfion in g Members mg N 5 


conſequently On to e 
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FFF! : 
chats; thus far, that, whoever is an Orna- 


ment to Any Society, He hath, on This 
very account, an undoubted Right to a 


particular Regard from the Governor of it: 


but, I fear, we are not perfectly agreed 
ere bee e to be 1 

F, o wen Fine Cloaths Pugs bends 

DD a Society. An Unity, and 

Simplicity of Dreſs; of Materials, if not 


Grave, certainly not Gay, is more Gentile, 


more Manly, more ſuited. to the Studious 


Life, more expreſſive of a Mind intent up- 
ledge, and of a Contempt of what the Eſſe- 
minate and Illiterate are wont to Admire. 
There are, it may be, Times and Places, 
-wherein, if One be not too much pleas'd 


with Fine Cloaths, One may be allow'd to 
But Finery at 


be Fine without Cenſure. 
an UnivezxsriTYy, amongſt Scholars, in a 
Scholar, and whilſt he is profeſſedly in pur- 
ſuit of thoſe Improvements which adoru 
the Mind, is, even in a Perſon of For- 
tune, an Impropriety, if not an Abſurdity. 
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So that This ſort of Merit, if it entitle him 


To any Reſpo## from his Mercer who cloaths | 


him wich it, or from his Vnler -who ſtrips 
him of it, cannot nete, 0 — from 


118 o 3 


i eee to e en e to 0 
e ſpend a great deal of Money in 
it in coſtly Treats and Entertainments. For 
Frugality, which is Sober and Temperate, 
which avoids as well Careleſs: and Unne- 
ious and Vain Expences, 
that there may be always wherewith to be 

Juſt, and Good, and Benaſicent ; that there 


may be no Diſtreſs, nor Temptation to 


do Mean or Wicked: things chro Neceſ- 
ty, is one great part of | Univeangiey 
Education.” All Our Avademical Inſtitutions 
have this: View; They all tend This Way. 


A Plaumeſi of Diet made acceptable by 


Evening Sobriety and Early Riſing, and 
This in a Moderate Portion at Srated Times, 
is the Univerſal Rule of this Place: and 
is of ſingular Uſe, whether it be-confider'd, 

mplation of the Stu- 


dious ; or as a Pre/ervatire of Heultb to the 
Sedentary 3 or as a Gaardg ro the Inngrence 
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bf Young Men whoſe Paſſions are preſſing 
with force upon them. For any Young Gen- 
tleman, therefore, to diſſipate a great deal of 
Money in fo needleſs, ſo improper, ſo culpa- 
ble an Expence, becauſe he is Rich enaugh 
to afford it, or Vain enough to affect it; 
and, thereby, to introduce into theſe Pla- 
ces of Education a Reluctance to comply 
with the frugal Methods of Life here pro- 
pos d and requir d; a Nicety and Elegance 
in Eating and Drinking; Di ſpoſitions to 
Laney and Idleneſs, and the natural Con- 
ſequences thereof, is not to Adorn a So- 
ciety, bur to Debauch it; is to hinder any 
body elſe from being an Ornament to it ; 
and the way to Entitle Himſelf, not to his 
(oOverno 8 Eſteem, but to his . great 
. ee | 


To Aue a S0cinty is to Live coneatily 
to the Rules of it; to Study its Peace, and 


Inte re, and Reputation; to ſet ſuch a 
Pattern of ſober Life, and of ſtrict Regard 
to Religious and Moral Duties, as to ex- 
cite a general Imitation; and to carry away 
ſuch Improvements from it, as cannot fail 
to reflect Glory back upon it. I have read 
Aa in 
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in much admir'd Authors, that Virtue is 
the only Nobility ; and from thence infer, 

that a Youth of the higheſt) Quality is 1 
Ornament to Any Society without Virtue. 
If he departs from the Virtues of his An- 
ceftors, it will be ſaid of him without Scru- 
ple, that he is not an Ornament to his Fa- 
mily : nay, perhaps, that he is ſo far at 
leaſt a Diſbonour to it, as he makes it 
doubtful, Whether they had ever given 
him any Uſeful Inſtruction, or ſet him any 
Fine Example. If he ſuits not his Behavi- 
our to the Inſtitutions of his Governor, 
how is he an Ornament to his Society ? 
May he not rather ſaid to bring a 
Diſcredit upon it, as he makes it uncer- 
tain, Whether, ſince the Abilities and Care 
of Governors and Tutors produce not the 
Defir'd Fruit, any Skill or ps was em- 

cr d in 1 his nnen ? 1 - 


But is there not a ie Reſpect due 
to Perſons of Quality and Fortune as ſuch ? 
I readily agree there is; and acknowledge, 
that their Superior Birth, or Eſtate, the 
One being a Preſumption of better Man. 


ners, the Other a "_ to do greater dork 
5 "uo 
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doth entitle them to a different Reſpef? from 
That Vouchſaf d to Others of Lower Con- 


| dition, and Meaner Circumſtances : but 


again, I fear, we are not wii wherein ; 
This Was ents is to e 


The Gren Reſper? 1 1 a Governor 
can ſhew to Perſons: of Diſtinction, is, to 
help them to preſerve their Chabacter. This 
will beſt be done, by ſhewing them, that 
their Superior Condition, which may ſeem 
in Vulgar Eſtimate to give them greater 
Licence, doth indeed lay a greater Reſtraint 


upon them ; that their High Situation ren- 
ders their Behaviour more Conſpicuous, and 


obliges them to be more Careful of it ; that 
More Eyes will be upon Them to obſerve 
what They do; that what They ſhall be 
Obſerv'd to do, whether Good or Ill, will 
come recommended to great Numbers by 
Their Example ; that They have it therefore 
a good deal in Their Power to make the 
World better or worſe, as They ſhall be 


diſpos d to behave Tbemſeluss; that, as it 


is Their Privilege to have an Extenſive In- 
fluence, ſo is it their Duty to uſe it for the 


b Benefit of Mankind, and for the Glory of 


Aa 2 . God; 
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be 1 —— to . Whether the 
Station or Wealth they Poſſe, be — 

by the Deſert of the Poſſeſſors: that, there. 
fore, if They would be Reſpected by Others, 
They muſt Revere Themſelves, ſtand in 
Aue be- e and be carefiil not to 
do ay thing nen nnen 


A ht e ere 
Reſpect to Perſons. of Superior Rank, by 
Allowing them more of his Converſation, 
if he perceives it to be agreeable to them; 
by receiving them in a more free ard oper 
manner than Others of inferior Condition 
will interpret properly, or make a right Uſe 


5 of; by addreſſing himſelf to them in Terms 


moſt likely to affect Generous Natures, till 
he nds he makes no Impreſſion upon them 
this way; and, ſo far as will confiſt with 
that Share of Vigilance which is due to 
Every Member of his Society, by being 

as much more Watchful over Their Con- 

duct, as They ſeem thereto entitled, by the 
Greater Conſideration allow'd by their Pa- 
fonts. for ae en Greater. 


mility; Tenderneſs, Love of Fuſtice, Modeſty, 
Fidelity, Magnanimity, Qualities ever attend- 


7 
8 


9 - 
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| Importance it is eee aig a 
TO = . or W E | 


7 


. a C oy "oy itios'! as 4 « Me 
deſires nothing that is Superfluous 3 and who, 
as a Divine, knows for certain, that no 
Earthiy thing is of Any Value compar d ei- 
ther with the Plcaſure, or with the Reward of 
Virtue z will not be ſo baſe, as, in conjun- 


ction with Grooms, and Footmen, and Nurſes, 


and Refugee. Tutors, to ſhew his Reſpect᷑ to 

them by Admiring their Fortune, or their 
Birth, and thereby corrupting their Minds 
with falſe Nations of Greatneſs ; or by 


\ Flattering them in their  Fo/ties: or their 
Vices ; or by Suiting . Himſelf to their 


the great Regard he hath for them, by 
being ſolicitous to implant in them Ha- 


ed with the Affection and Eftcem of Man- 


kind ; by endeayouring to refrain, and 


moderate, and direct their Paſſions, inter- 
woven as they are with their Conſtitution 
by the Author of Nature for very excel- 
tne a and by keeping their Eye 


per- | 
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' perpetually and immoveably fd upon 
Prince was That Order of PHIL I King 
of Macedon, that a Memento Mori ſhould be 
the midſt of his Height, and Grandeur, and 
Muence, and - Proſperity, which might diſ- 
courage Other Monitors, he ſhould forget 
that He muſt Die; and leſt, in any part 
of the Day aſter, he ſhould be tranſported 
to Say or Do any thing Which 6 
* muſt Das: e 


(he a 9 will not e ſhew | 
his Reſpe# to them by Flattery which will 
Expoſe them; nor by Fearing to give 
them faithful Advice, leſt he ſhould Offend 
them; as if it was the Great Man's Pri- 
vilege not to have One True Friend in 
the World; ſo neither will he do it by 
Partiality. Where, therefore, the Rule is 
General, He will expect a General Obedience 
to it. He will neither be ſo Intimidated 
by their Quality, nor ſo Aftoniſs'd at their 
Wealth, as to have any Doubt upon him, 
whether, when They have adyentur'd to 
commit the * Fault with Others, They 
| | ſhall 


ſhall ſuffer the /ame Penalty, having equally 
* Tanten to the 1 55 Law. | | 


11 e are Gao 0 diſlike A 
Foes of their Own Country, they may live 
under That of France, or Italy, or Spain: 
but under Hhatſoever Law they ſhall chooſe 
to live, to That they muſt ſubmit. If 


they diſlike the Statutes of any Particular 


Society in the Univezsrty, they will beſt 
pleaſe themſelves in becoming Members of 
That Society whoſe Rules they prefer. Bur 
till of Mat ſoe ver Society, govern'd by Rules 
which are General, they think fit to be- 
come Members, to Thoſe Rules they muſt 
conform. If it be reaſonable to exempt 


Them from the Penalties to which Others 


are ſubjeR, it will be reaſonable alſo that 
there ſhould. be a Law to exempt them. 
In the mean time, as, where the Law of 
their Country makes no Difference between 
Perſons, the Interpreter of it doth not think 
himſelf at liberty to make any, ſo, where 


the Statutes of a Society equally regard A 


the Members of the Community, the Go- 
vernor of it will be oblig'd ſo to regard 


them. Partiality in a Governor weakens 
that 
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Aenne unt in dus to his Perſons 


and conſequently that Awe and Influence 
he ſhould have upon his Society. Parti- 

ality in a Governor is an Evil Leſſon to the 
Govern d: Teaches 7 bem, in their turn, 


to Obey thoſe. Paſſions, which it is the 


Deſign of a Liberal Education to Subdue 3 
Teaches Them to prefer what their unac- 
countable Love: or Hatred, what their un- 


reaſonable Hopes or Ben dall fungedt, to 
what their unbiaſs d 7 


| Fucgment doth er- 
prove ; Teaches Them a wrong Uſe of Power, 
which, when it ſhall hereafter be intruſted 


with them to Protect, they will employ to 


Enflave ; takes away from Them the Sight 
of their * in 5 1 in vs 
flatters Them that what is a Fault in Ano- 


ther, when at taken Notice of in 'Them- 
ſelves, is not a Fault in Themſelves. By 
this means, They will be Untaught, in the 


very Place of their Education, thoſe Rigbt 


Notions of Themſelves and Others, which 


they had in a good meaſure learnt before 
they came to the UnzvexsrTy. Nor will 
W „ to get off clear 

whh 


* F ³ TTT —Kk᷑Tÿ̃] w ˙ . ar Eads. ud 
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with this Load of undue Preference. * 
Station of a Fevourite is Invidious. + 


ſtands in a very Sippery Place; 'The 5 
favour d Perſon. is diſinclin d to him, and 


will be glad to ſee him in thoſe bad Cir- 


cumſtances in which his Governor ſhall 
be Aſbam d not to animadvert upon him; 


and perhaps will contribute to involve both 
Him and his Governor in Difficulties out 


of which they will not eaſily extricate 


Themſelves; and there will always be 


Parties and Enmities in the Society, whole | 


Improvements, as well as whoſe Happineſs > 


muſt depend on the Peace of it. A Go- 


| vernor, therefore, in the Execution of the 


Statutes, can neither Prudently, nor Juſtly 
make any Difference between Thoſe who 


are ſtil'd Gentlemen Commoners, and Thoſe 


who are calld ſimply Commoners, who are 


not uently of the ſame Family with 
Thoſe of the Superior Order, very ofteni 


of as Good, and ſometimes of Better. A 
Gentleman Commoner _ hath a Soul to be 
ſavd as well as a Serviter, and is under 
3 Jew: Obligations to Religion and Vir- 

A Gentleman Commoner owes a Duty 


to. » his Country, and hath no more Title 


7; 
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to be Uſeleſs to it, than any Other Perfon 
ro whom he would ſhift off the Diligence 
and the ualifications to ſerve it. Nor 
can a Meaner Thought ever enter the 
Heart of any Man, than that the Only 
Occaſion of Study and Improvement in Arts 
and Sciences is Indigencc; and that, for 
"Himſelf, he hath Efate enough to Live 
upon, without any Aid from Learned Ac- 
quiſitions. Unhappy Youth ! Little does 
he think, how much Miſdom is neceſſary 
to e of Conduct in an Wy Fur 


Diſparity of Family or Porn was not 
regarded at School, nor wilt it be taken No- 
tice of when Young Men ſhall have left the 
UnivexsiTty. Where the Law is equally 
binding to All, and for the ſame Reaſons, 
it muſt be equally ob/erv'd by All. Obe- 
dience to the Laus is a Debt that Every 
One owes to Society. And Great Mens 
Sons muſt here be taught Loyalty to their 
Prince, by Submiſſion to Inferior Governors, 
as well as the Children of Meaner Parents- 
In the Army it is not uncommon for 
Perſons of Noble Extragzvos | to Serve under 

a 
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a General of Inferior Birth: and if any 
Young. Gentleman of the Higheſt Quality 
were to do Me the Honour to Adorn This 
| Humble Society, deſtin d, as it is, chiefly 
to the Education of Youth for the Sacred 
Profeffion, I ſhould expect from him a 
Compliance with the Local Rules, and a 
Behaviour towards Me that was Fit to be 
| ſhewn to a Governor. And, I hope, the 
Knowledge of what is due to My Station, 
would not make Me forget my Duty to Him 
in any Ozher Place. 


Th come now to Conſider the ſeyeral 
Advantages which the Parent ſuggeſts to 
ariſe from Number. And, here, I am very 
free to Own, I have not That Opinion of 
the great Benefit of Number to a Society, 
which He and Many Others Have. Barely 
to have Number is not therefore to Flou- 
riſh. Nor do I think that Number doth 
ſo much Advance the Reputation of the 
Governor; ; or the Maintenance of the Tu- 
tors ; or the Intereſt of the Society, as it 
is generally thought to do. For there are 

many - Accidents that contribute to the In- 
creaſe of Number in a Society, beſides the 
T7 B b 2 Gover- 
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Governor's Prudence, or the Conſcience of 
his Duty, or the Strictneſs of his Diſci. 
pline. And a Tutor, who confines his Care 
to a Few Pupils, will certainly Deſerve, and 
may therefore Demand a Greater Conſidera- 
tion for Each, than if he Diſtribute that 
Care amongſt Many: for no Tutor, of 
what Abilities, Induſtry, or Vigilance ſo- 
ever, can poſſibly take Equal Care of Fif- 
teen, as the ſame Tutor can of Ten. And, 

in all probability, Thoſe, about whom the 
Greater Care hath been employ'd, receiving 
the Greater Benefit, will be more for- 
ward to Intereſt themſel ves in the Service 
of That Society, in which they have had 
an Education ** can look 2 upon with 
Pleaſure. PETS 


A Limited Number pleaſes Me beſt; and 
4 Limitation to a Few, rather n to 
Many. Where Few can be Admitted, Many 


may covet to Enter ; and of Many that 
are Ambitious, the Bef may be choſen ; 
'The Behaviour of the Whole Society may 
be better Inſpected; an Irregular Member 
with leſs Doubt be -Remov'd ; and the 
Lofs 25 him Oye more Eaſe be ſupphy d 
And 
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5 And a Governor, preſerving the Reputa- 
tion of his Society by the Equality of his 
Diſcipline, may rather hope to be apply'd 
to for the Favour of Admitting into His 

Paucity, than contract 9 to the 

Increaſer of his 2 


(fie: a Par; hd. will a to Me 
3 *© You take the liberty, in many 
«parts of Your Diſcourſe, to ſuſpe& the 
«©  Partiality of Parents towards their Chil- 
S© dren, which, I hope, they are not An 
5 guilty of, and to exempt Governors of 
“ Societies from the Imputation of Par- 
66 tiality towards their Scholars, to which 
ce however They are Liable. But were the 
* Frailty only on the Father's Side, me- 
6% thinks, I might be allow'd to do what 
« would with my Own Son, over whom 
© I conceive Myſelf to have a Natural 
© Right. Before I ſent him to the Uni- 
„ yErRSITY, I remoyd him from One 
&E School to Another at my Pleaſure ; and 
“ why, now I have ſent him to the Un1- 
* versITY, may I not remove him from 
* One College to Another at my Pleaſure 2 
80 Since the Statutes of the UNTVERITY 
0 have 
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te have not made the Removing him from 
One Houſe to Another Impratticable; nor, 
as yet, ſpecified the Reaſons on which 
© 'This may be done; I may Lawfully A. 
„ tempt his Removal; and it may be ſuf- 
* ficient, I ſhould: think, that there are 
v ſuch Reaſons for it as ſatisfie Me. Be- 
< ſides,” the Happineſ of My Life is in- 
< ſeparable from That of ſome Other of 
cc his Relations, whom I would always 
& have Eaſy; and who, upon His earneſt 
* Application, may be! induc'd to Defire 
© That which I ſhould be ſorry not to 
© have it in my Power to Grant. Beſides, 
* I am not willing to Diſoblige My Son 
« Himſelf. My Aﬀairs are a little per- 
plex d, and, when He comes of Ae, I 
% may have Occaſion for His Help to'dif- 
© entangis them; and I would willingly 
_ © keep him well affected to Me in the mean 
ce time. Whilſt, therefore, there is Anothor 
<« Society ſubſiſting, who differ from You 
% in Opinion; or, at leaſt, who are not 
come to Jour Reſolutions, it will behove 
me to conſider well, Whether it will be 
« A een er ger r n egg 


y or A ; q 3 12 De? * . f* a 2 . 4 
| To 
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17 This 7 nt Thar I __ there« 
* ſo Frank, and ſo Particular, in giving 
Gach Parent My Thoughts and Reſolutions 
on This Subject, that He may not too 
rafbly Enter his Son in My Society, and 
afterwards, repenting withour Reaſon, give 
Himſelf and Ne a great deal of Trouble 
which might eaſily: have been preyented. 
And I alſo thank him for His Equal 

Frankneſs and Ingenuity, in diſcovering to 

Me ſo ſtrict an Attention to what is Agree- 
able to his Own Humour, and Convenient 
to his Own Cirtumſtances; without either 
Confidering, What is Reaſonable in the Nz- 
comes of Me, or of My Society: an Inti- 
mation, as I apprehend, that I am to look 
to Myſelf, and to I as well as I can; and 
fo, by God's Help, I do intend. 


In the mean time, I muſt obſerve, That 
Natural Aﬀettion is, in the Wiſeſt and 
Beſt Men Living, a Temptation to too 
Favourable a Judgment in the Cauſe of 
'Fhoſe whom they /o affect; That Parents 
Equally affecting their Children are not 

Equally 
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Equally Wiſe and Good; That, if only ſom? 


Parents would be diſpos d to Partial Inter- 


pretations of Matters relating to Education 
in the UNIVER $ITY, This would ſuffi- 
ciently Juſtify the Umvkkerrx in making 


aà Rule to prevent the / Effects thereof; 
and the Impoſſibility of diſcerning the dif- 
ferent Diſpoſitions of Men, would juſtify 


the Univerſality of That Rule. I muſt ob- 
ſerve, on the other hand, That the Go- 
vernors of Societies cannot have This Naru- 
ral Biaſs upon them, whatever Other they 
may have ; 'That, if they have Any Other, 


it will generally be found to ariſe from 


the Good or I Bebaviour of Thoſe under 
their Care, to whom a Different Conduct 
will be Equal ; 'That if, however, it ſhould 
happen at any time to be Unequal, there 
are the Laws of their Societies with 
which it. may eaſily be compar d, and 


by which the Refitude or Obliquity of it 


will appear; That, if, in the Government 


of their reſpective Societies, they ſhall not 
have acted agreeably to Theſe Laws, they 
are accountable to their reſpective Vi/itors ; 


and Laſtly, that Partiality in the Execu- 


+ 


{ 
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tion of the Statutes is allow'd to o be fi. 
1 Cauſe of Removing, 


\ T on 8 5 He hath a Natural Right 
over his Son, is Granted. But what is 
the Right- which Nature gives him ? Not 
a Right: to Trample upon the Laws of 


the Community of which his Son is a Mem- 


ber ; nor to Promote even the Welfare of 
his Son in a Way injurious to Other Men. 
If the Parent hath a Natural Right over 
his Son; The UNIVERSITY hath a Poli- 
tical Right over her Members. This Whole 
Affair lies in a very narrow Compaſs. The 
* UNIVERSITY is ready to Undertake the Li- 
beral Education of Thoſe Young Men who 
are willing to accept thereof upon the 
Condition of Obedience to Her Laus, and 
not Otherwiſe. Whoſoever Enters his Son 
'a Scholar of the UNIVERSITY ſtipulates 
for the Performance of This Condition. It 


is a Law of the UNIVERSIT L That a 


“ Scholar ſhall not remove from One So- 
“ ciety to Another, but Vith the Leave 
of his Governor, or of the Chancellor.” 
Doth the Parent, after this, complain, that 

1 oy: cannot Remove his Son Fxox One So- 
| Cc 1 | ciety 


"+ 
* £ 2 
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ciety To Another Without their Leave ? 


Or that his Natural Right is invaded, be- 


cauſe the UNIVERSITY hath taken Care 
that Her Diſcipline ſhall not lie at His 
Mercy ; and doth not permit Him to bring 
Regular Societies of Men into Diſorder 
and Confuſion, whenever He ſhall be fo 
Diſpos d, or His Son can 8 * 
to 1 


c Before He ions his ; Sh to ths Unrvrr- 

str, He Remoy'd him Fxon One School, 
at his Pleaſure, whether the Maſter thereof 
were Willing to Part with him or not; 
and This, by virtue of his Natural Right : 


and put him To Another, not by virtue 
of his Natural Rigbt; but becauſe the 


Maſter thereof was at liberty to Receive 
him, and Inclin d to do ſo. Now he hath 
ſent him to the UNIVERSITY, He may 
| likewiſe Remove him Frxom the College he 
was firſt a Member of, at his Pleaſure, 
whether the Governor thereof - Conſent or 


not; and This, by virtue of his Natural 


Right : but hath he alſo a Natural Right, 
as to Remove him Fon One Society, ſo 
to Enter him Ix Another, whoſe Gover- 


Q@ << iw (UW K(©W FU »s . 
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nor may not only be Iuclin d, for good 
Reaſons, to Refuſe him; but who, indeed, 


is not at liberty to Receive him, except in 
a Way agreeable to Thoſe Laws, to which, 
as a Member of the UnrvezsrTy, he is 
Himſelf fabje& ? The Parent hath No 
ws. 6 


The Conſtitution of Sehools diſpers d 
throughout the Kingdom, at great Diſtances 
from, and having no Relation to each other, 
and all of them ſubject, in the main, to 
the Maſter's Will, is different from That 
of Colleges compoſing an UnrverstTy : 
where Each Colle ge is a diſtin Corpora- 
tion of it ſelf, ſubject not to the Mill of 


the Governor, but to the Laws of the Col- 


lege ; and, at the ſame time, a Member 


of Another Corporation call'd the Unives- 


SITY, ſubject to the Laws of the UNIVER- 
81TY. And, I am of Opinion, that, if 


there were Twenty five Gxammar Schools 


ſituated, within any 'Town of England, as 
near to One another as are the CoLLtces 
in Oxroxp, whoſe reſpective Scholars might 
have frequent Opportunities to compare 
their Liberties and their Reſtraints, there 

Cc 2 Vould 
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would ſoon be found a Neceſſity of the 
ſame Rule, or a Proſpect of very Mean Edu- 
cation. And, I believe, there are Many 
Parents as Wiſe as 'Thoſe who differ from 
them, who are glad of the Incapacity they 
are under by this Law, of gratifying the 
Humour of their Children; ſince, hereby, 
they may get rid of the Importunity, which 
they cannot Reſiſt, to do 7. var. * they 
do not hn | 


I have been crodibly} U by Per- 
ſons of great Learning and Worth, that, 
in Thoſe UNIVERSITIES of Scotland, wherein 
there are More Colleges than One, it was 


never known, in Their Time, that a Scho- 


lar was allow'd to Remove from One College 
to Another : And I think the Gentlemen of 
That Country have no Reaſon to be Aſham'd 
of their Education, 1 | 


However, it is confeſs'd, The Untves- 
siTy of Oxroxp hath not made it In- 
practicable for the Members of Her Body 
to Remove from One Houſe of Learning 
to Another ; becauſe She hath ſuppos'd 


there may be, ſometimes, good Reaſons for 


it 
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it. But that Her Peace and Diſcipline 
may not be precarious, She hath wiſely 
Provided, that not Young Scholars 'Them- 
ſelves, nor yet Their Parents, ſhall be 
Judges, Whether the Reaſons offer d for 
Removing are Good or no: but, Firſt, 
Their reſpective Governors, who, Approving 
the Reaſons given, may Grant the deſir d 
Inſtrument of Leave; or Diſapproving them, 


may Refuſe it: And, Secondly, the Chan- 


cellor of the the UNIVERSITY for the time 
being, who, Approving the Refuſal, may 
Confirm it; or Diſapproving it, may Re- 
perſe it: The Reſpective Governors ; leſt. 
their Societies ſhould ſuffer by Eſcapes from 
Diſcipline : the Chancellor of the Unrver- 
SITY ; left ſo Indulgent a Mother ſhould 
be Accus d of want of Tenderneſs at leaſt, 

if not of Fuſtice to her Children. 


The Proviſion which the UNTIVERSIT V 
hath made for This is Ihe Statute I am 
Defending. It is of great Importance to the 
Education of Youth, and therefore I beg 
Leave once more to repeat what I think 
to be the Preciſe Meaning of it. It is This. 


That 
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That a Scholar, de ing to Naser 
from One Houſe of Learning to Another, 
mußt apply to his Governor for an Inſtru- 
ment of Leave to do ſo ; That his Go- 
Vvernor, Approving the Motive to this De- 
ſire, and Objecting nothing to the Scholars 
Paſt Behaviour, cannot Refuſe him Leave ; 


Diſapproving the Motive, or Excepting to 


| the Behaviour, may Refuſe him Leave : 
| That the Scholar aggrievd by This Refu- 
ſal, may apply to the Chancellor for Re- 
dreſs, who Approving the Motiue which 
the Governor had Diſapprovd, the Beha- 
viour being Good; or Liking the Behavi- 


our which the Governor had Diſlikd, the 


Motive being Good, may and ought to 
Give him That Leave which the Gover- 
nor had Den =” 


If it ſhall be Objecked to Me, that 1 
have not fairly Quoted the Vice- Chancellor's 
Act of Reſtoring the Scholar to / Hite-Hali 
in 1548; for that, when he had © admo- 
niſh'd the Rector of Sr. Mary College to 

„% 7 
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” &. diſmiſs the ſaid Scholar, it is added, 
in the Regifter of This A, that He like- 
wiſe ©, enjoin'd the Tutor not to ſteal 
away the faid Scholar from ¶ bite-Hall 
5 aforeſaid, without a Letter ſent by the Fa- 
tber to the Vice- Chancellor: an Argument 
that ſome regard was then had by the UNI- 
VERSIT Y to what a Father ſhould deſire 
on ſuch an Occaſion - : I anfwer, 


That ſome 3 will ſtill be had by the 
Umvrxs ITY to what a Father ſhall deſire 
on ſuch an Occaſion : even ſo great a Re- 

gard, that, if the Scholar hath -behav'd him- 
ſelf well, and the Father ſhall, in his Let- 
ter, aſſign ſuch Cauſe for the Scholar's Re- 
moving as the Vice-Chancellor ſhall approve, 
he will certainly give him Leaue to Remove; 
| bur: deat Regard as to give his Son 
move, barely upon the Father's 
5 fimple Requeſt, without any Cauſe alledg'd, 
any more than without the Scholar's having 
; vehau d himſelf well; for * would be 


4 as — 2 2 1 2 2 "IG 1 2 1 1 


— 


| © Er deinde inte Turori didi Wyſe quod non 
_  - Swrriperet eundem e ab Aula Alba predic 

_ fine Literisa Patre 2481 Myſſe ad Vice-cancella- 
rium antedictum miſſis. 


to 
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to pay a greater Regard to the Futber of 
the Scholar, whom the Vice-Chancellor may 
de Willing to Oblige, than to the Statute 
of the UNIVERSITY which He hath Sworn 
to Obſerve. As far as the Father's Requeſt 
ſhall be reaſonable, and ſhall conſiſt with 
the Peace and Diſcipline, with the Honour and 
Intereſt of the UntversiTY, ſo far He 
will Regard it. As far as it ſhall tend 
to Idleneſs, and Irregularity in the Scholar; 
and to defeat the Care and Induſtry of Tu- 


tors, ſo far he will Difregard it. "And, . - 


as I apprehend, the Vice-Chancellor's 
Injunction to the Tutor, 5 that he would 

not ſteal away the Scholar from White-Hall, 
vithout the Father's having fignified to the 

- Vice-Chancellor, that he deſires his Son mas 
have Leave to Remove for ſach Reaſons, 
if He Approves of them, is declarative only, 
that the Removing a Scholar from One 
Houſe to Another, without the faid Leave 
deſir'd and obtain d, is ftealing him; is rob- 
bing his Own Principal of him. And, as 
of That which is Stolen there ought al- 
ways to be a Reſtitution; ſo, in the pre- 

ſent LON hen Wyſe was Stolen from 
: . a. | 
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White-Hall, it was no ſooner found out 
that 6 was auler, than he was Nager Ah... 


But Laftly, What. if a Parent 8. 5 
ſay, « I am deceiv'd. in the Tutor. re- 
ce commended to Me. My Son is totally 
6 N eglected. He | hath not a Lecture 

& read to him above once a Month, or 
60 Two Months, or a Quarter of a Lear; 

<« and it being then read without any Me- 

* thod or Defign, is of Little or No Ad- 
2 < yantage. to him. * am willing to be 
6; \Baſy,.. and to- give no Offence, having 
<« vd long enough i in, the World to know, 
6 that I Will in the moſt Inſignificant 
0 Perſon. upon Earth may work a great 
« deal of Miſchief to a Wiſer and a Bet- 
ter Man; and ſhould, therefore, be glad 
Ito be at liberty to Remove my Son 
* to a Society where he may be better ta- 
& ken Care of, without giving Any Reaſon 
6 © for; it, or making Any Noiſe. 


This 1 am a inclin'd | to believe, is A very 
rare Caſe indeed. | And, I hope, is put 
by. the Parent, as. a thing Poſſible only, 
and not yet experienc'd by Any, nor ever 
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| there will be a Neceſſity of Removing his 
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likely to happen. If e ever it ſhould happen; | 


Son. And, I am of Opinion, the Gover- 
nor who S ecke, or is Appriæ d there is 


ſo Fuft a Cauſe, wilt not be fo Imprudent 


as to Oppoſe it ; and then That will come 
to paſs which the Parent deſires. "His 
Son will have Another Tutor, and He will 
have made no Noiſe. But, if a Reaſon, 
be infited upon, He cannot be furnilff'd 
with a better; ; and wilt, have les Krüple 
to give it, when it is, in a manner,” er- 
torted from him. An ee 8 7 "GF 
he underſtand either” his Hrereft,” or or” his 
Dut N will thank him for ſuch a 1 „ 
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and. ſo will the Univikerts" for ff a 
Procedure. . 5 5 FP 1 og . a 5 10 I:9t 5 | 
J 


THESE are My Thoughts -of this 


Marter ; and 1 Bal hope, that, either 
by an Aut hentick Declaration of che Ten- 


tion of This Statute, attended With ſuch a 
Saudliun .as ſhall effectually prevent its be- 

ing Evaded for the, futu ure ;. or, a t leaſt, 
by. Private Eugagements 5 Parents f Tntruſt= 
ing. Me with, the. Education of their Chit- 


: dren, I ſhall have ſame deter Security, 


than 
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than 1 ſeem hitherto to have had, of Do- 
ing my Duty with Benefit to I bem, and 
Comfort to Myſelf: Otherwiſe, I ſhall not 
be ſo Imprudent , as to attempt to Edu- 
cate. Anather Scholar, nor ſo Vain as to 
think the utmoſt Application I can Uſe 


will. ſucceed. Tell not Me, © That *tis 


te a Wicked Age; I know it. © That 


© the Youth of wy Kingdom, as they 


& become more Corrupt, grow leſs Tracta- 
je,” 1 know it. That the leſs Eu- 
ce courage ment there is given to Virtue and 
05 Induſtry, the more Men Naturally fall 


58 into Idleneſs and Pleaſure; ? I know 


all This, and Ten times more. That, 


F 


1 85 therefore, in This, as in Other Caſes, 1 


te ought to Content Myſelf, ſince I cannot 
6 85 what I would, with doing what I can. 
No. 1 won't. I can be Contented. to earn 


| my Bread as hardly as any Man Living. 


I can be Contented to take Fifty times 


more Pains than, from my Experience, or | 


my Proſpect, I have any reaſon to be- 


leve, I ſhall be either Paid or Thank'd 


for. But * neither can, nor will be Cin 
zented to take All this Pains to no "Other 


Wache than to be Conſcions , to Myſelf, 


d2 { 1 and 
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and to give every Skilful Perſon an op- 


portunity to Obſerve, that the Work which 
is gone out of my hands is ſuch as I may 
be Asam d of. I will therefore Produce 
Something that is Tolerable, or I will do 
Nothing in This Way. If I cannot ſend 
out into the World a Man intended for 
Holy Orders with Competent Learning; ; 
Reaſonable Stil in his Profeſſion; Abi- 
lity to make his Own Sermons ; with ha- 
bitual Sobriety and Induftry : with" Con. 
rage and Reſolution to maintain all Fuft 
Points; and with Modeſty and Temper to 
do it in a Way that Ought not to of 
| fend : or can not have good Grounds 
to Preſ ume thus much; I will not ſend 
Any. And, that This may be eſſected 
in a good Degree, I muſt have my 
Whole Society to a Man Obedient to the 
Rules of i it. I muſt Conſent to their A- 
miſſion ; have the Appointment of their Tu- 
tors; Diſpoſe of their Time; See the 
Evidence of their Induſtry; ; - Dire the 
Choice of their Company. A Society of 
Voung Men reſiding in the UNIVERSITY 


for Education is better Diſpers d, than 


kept together upon any Other foot than 
i This ; ; 
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This" ; nor, upon any 'Other than 1 | 
will I keep 7 bir Society _— 


It is time 1 Me to Retire. 1 am 
now Fifty Tears of Age. The Laſt Twenty 
Fe J have ſpent in the Education of Touth. 
For Every Day of This Beſt Part of 
my Life, T1 have done Ten Sbillings 
worth of Work for Twopence. | And the 
Eſtabliſhing a Diſcipline in my Own So- 
ciety, ſuch a One, T hope, as would have 
effectually ſupply'd the Defects of the 
Preſent Rule; or, at leaſt, have been 
leſs Liable to be Defeated, (the only Re- 
compence I have defir'd,) hath been in- 
duſtriouſly Oppos d; and Oppos d, for any 
thing that Appears, without: either Rea- 
ſen of Oppoſition, or Al vantage to the 
Oppoſers. 


The Station I am in, was not Coveted 
WA nor have I reaſon' to be Fond of 

I was ſent for, from à very Peace- 
ful Retirement by my + Deceas'd Friends, 
to Do what I have been attempting. 
They might have too good an Opini- 
on of my Abilitiat for the Task they 
8 de- 
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deſir d to Impoſe ; us bp de | 
ſwer d Their Confidence:.in Me, that I hæve 
in x pg earneſt ono it. 


er the! Bier Der l ds het. b 
Honour to Prefide in This Society, I have 
ſeemd to Myſelf to have been walking 
thro a Large Field of Briars and Thorws, _ 
in hopes of arriving at a Beautiful Country | 
beyond it; of which, at my firſt; ſerting 

out, I thought I had a very Near Proſpect. 
But, Good God! with what weary Steps, 
with what hard Struggle, with what extreme 
Hazard of Loſing every Rag of Cloaths off 
my Back; have I toil'd and ſweat to get 
thro this Horrid Brabe! The Thicket 
Impeuetrable: ! the Path Untrod { I have 
been Ties d, Perplex'd, Prick d, Scratch d, 
Torn, Wounded, Disfigur d. No ſooner 
have I been able to Diſingage Myſelf on 
One fide, than I have been I#angled on 
the Other. In the midſt of this Perplexity 
and Diſtreſs, nothing kept up my Spirits 
more, than an Earneſt Deſire of doing the 
Good that was before Me; a thorough 
Perſmaſian of the Succeſsfuineſs of Perie- 
verance; and an utter Contempt of the 
a | Un- 
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 Unreaſonable Oppoſition I met with. For, 
I conſider d, that It aroſe only from Briars 
and Thorns, which, howeyer they might be 
permitted, for a while, to Triumph in re- 
taining a Little of my Fleece, would never 
be able effectually to obſtruct my Paſſage 
to That Fine Paſture and Thoſe Delicious 
Streams I PART after. | 
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